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MRS, ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


Of the numerous female writers of our country, Mrs. Stephens 
is deservedly classed among the first. Her pen, chiefly devoted 
to historic romance and poetry, is a living instrument of good. It 
would require but a single visit to her residence in Cottage Place, 
to become convinced of her great popularity as a writer, simply from 
the demands you might witness on her time and talent, though 
you had had no other proof of her preéminence. For the last fif- 
teen years her name has appeared monthly, in one or more of the 
popular magazines of the day, and in some instances her contribu- 
tions have constituted almost the sole vitality of the work in which 
they have appeared. 

Mrs. Stephens was born at Humphreysville, in the town of Derby, 
Connecticut, in 1811. Her father was a successful woolen manu- 
facturer, associated with Col. David Humphreys, and a man of 

at moral excellence, industrious habits, and endearing worth. 
His thoughts were early turned to the educatiun of his daughter, 
and having availed himself of all the advantages for her in her 
native village, he sent her to school in New Haven, where she en- 
joyed every opportunity for improvement. Living as she did, 
within sight of the finest natural scenery, her spirit became early 
endued with the love of nature, so necessary to the development of 
the fine descriptive powers, and the highly cultivated fancy of 
which she is possessed. 

Being married at the age of twenty, she removed from the pa- 
ternal residence to Portland, Maine, where she passed four years 
in a manner most conducive to intellectual improvement. Mr. 
Stephens was engaged in mercantile pursuits, and in easy cir- 
cumstances, thus rendering the domestic duties of his lady coms 
paratively light, and affording her ample time for reading and 
study. This opportunity she embraced with earnest devotedness, 
The large circulating library of that city, she had free access to, 
and the records of the librarian attest that nearly the whole num- 
ber of books it contained, had been charged to her. She is said 
to have read through two volumesea day, upon an average, for 
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four successive years. And notwithstanding the rapidity with 
which her eye run over them, she read with critical observation, 

The fruit of this careful study first manifested itself in a new 
periodical commenced by her in 1835, and published by Mr. Ste. 
phens at Portland. Mrs. Stephens’ ability as an editor, soon be. 
came apparent from the success which crowned her enterprise, 
Having obtained for the “ Portland Magazine” a wide circulation 
in that region, she was obliged, on account of ill heath, to abandon 
it. After a journey through the western states, her health was go 
far restored, that she was able to resume her duties as an editor, 
though she did not return to Portland. The reputation she there 
acquired had reached New York, and on going to the city in 1837, 
she took the editorial charge of the “ Ladies’ Companion,” a work 
which had then been in existence about two years. The circula- 
tion of that work increased under her auspices, from three thousand 
to seventeen thousand. From that time to the present she has re- 
sided in New York, and has contributed many articles of thrillin 
interest, both to “‘Graham’s” and the “ Ladies’ National Maga. 
zine,” and of the latter she has long been the editor. To afford 
the reader an example of her style, we will here introduce a story 
from her pen, the incidents of which, in the main, relate to her 
own native village. 


* THE OLD DEACON, 


7 
‘* She loved not wisely, but too well.” 


It was a balmy pleasant Sabbath morning ; so green and tranquil 
was our valley home, that the very air seemed more holy than on 
other days. The dew was floating in a veil of soft mist from the 
meadows on School Hill, where the sunshine came warmly, while 
the wild-flowers in the valley lay in shadow, still heavy with, the 
night rain, The trees which feathered the hill sides, were vividly 
green, and Castle Rock towered—a magnificent picture—its base 
washed by the water, and darkened by unbroken shadow, whilea 
soft fleecy cloud, woven and impregnated with silvery light, floated 
among its topmost cliffs. The two villages lay upon their opposi 
hills, with the deep river gilding between, like miniature cities, de- 
serted by the feet of men; not a sound arose to disturb the sweet 
music of nature, for it was the hour of morning prayer, and there was 
scarcely a hearthstone which, at that time, was not made a domestic 
altar. At last a deep bell-tone came sweeping over the valley from 
the Episcopal steeple, and was answered by a cheerful peal from 
the belfry of our new academy. The reverberations were still 
sounding, mellowed by the distant rocks, when the hitherto silent 
village seemed suddenly teeming with life. The dwelling-houses 
were flung open, and the inhabitants came forth in smiling family 
groups, prepared for worship. Gradually they divided into separate 
parties. The Presbyterians jalked slowly toward their huge old 
meeting-house, and the more gaily-dressed Episcopalians seeking 
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their more fashionable house of worship. It was a pleasant sight 
—those people, simple in their habits, yet stern it not bigoted 
sectarians, gathering together for so gaod a purpose. Old people 
were out—grandfathers and grandmothers, with the blossom of the 
grave on their aged temples. Children, with th@ir rosy cheeks 
and sunny eyes, rendered more rosy and more bright with pride of 
their white frocks, pretty straw bonnets, and pink wreaths. ' It was 
pleasant to see the Fittle men and women striving in vain to subdue 
their bounding steps, and school their sparking faces to a solemnit 
befitting the occasion. There might be seen a newly-married pair 
walking bashfully apart, not daring to venture on the unprecedented 
boldness @f linking arms in public, yet feeling very awkward, and 
almost envying another couple who led a roguish little girl between 
them. She—a mischievous little thing—all the time exerting her 
baby strength to wring that chubby hand from her mother’s grasp 
—pouting her cherry lips when either of her scandalized parents 
checked her bounding step or too noisy prattle, and, at Jast, sub- 
dued only by intense admiration of her morocco shoes, as they 
flashed in and out like a brace of woodlilies, beneath her spotted 
muslin dress, 

Apart from the rest, and, perhaps, lingering along the green- 
sward which grew rich and thick on either side of the high wa 
another group, perchance, was gathered. Young girls, | 
mates and friends with their heads bending together, and smiles 
dimpling their fresh lips, all doubtless conversing about sacred 
themes befitting the day. 

Such was the aspect of our village on the Sabbath, when. the 
subject of this little sketch takes us to the old Presbyterian meet- 
ing-house ou School Hill, a sombre, ancient pile, already familiar 
to those of our readers who have read the ‘“‘ Home Sketches” pre- 
ceeding this. 

Our academy bell had not ceased ringing, when the congregation 
came slowly in through t!e different doors of the meeting-house, 
and arranged themselves at will in the square pews which crowded 
the body. The minister had not yet arrived, a circumstance which 
occurred to some of the congregation as somewhat singular. 
Twenty years he had been their pastor, and during that time, had 
never once kept his congregation waiting. At length he appeared 
at the southern entrance, and walked up the aisle followed by the 
grey-headed old deacon. The minister paused at the foot of the 
pulpit stairs, and with a look of deep and respectful reverence, held 
the door of the “* Deacon’s Seat,” while the old man passed in. 
That little attention went to the deacon’s heart; he raised his 
heavy eyes to the pastor with a meek and heart-touching expres- 
sion of gratitude, that softened many who looked upon it, even 
totears The minister turned away and went up the stairs, not in 
his usual sedate manner, but hurriedly, and with unsteady’ foot- 
steps. When he arrived in the pulpit, those who sat in the gallery 
saw him fall upon his knees, bury his face in his hands, and pray 


> 


“earnestly, and, it might be, weep, for when he arose, his eyes were 


dim and flushed. 
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Directly after the entrance of the minister and deacon, came two 
females, one a tall, spare women, with thin features, very pale, and 
bespeaking continued but meekly-endured suffering. There was 
a beautiful and Quakerlike simplicity in the book muslin kerchief 
folded wver th® bosom of her black silk dress, with the corners 
drawn under the riband strings in front, and pinned smoothly to 
the dress behind. Her grey hair was parted neatly under the black 
straw bonnet, and those who knew her, remarked that it had gained 
much of its silver since she had last entered that door, in her 
arms the matron bore a rosy infant, robed in a long white frock, 
and an embroidered cap. A faint color broke into ie sallow 
cheek. for though she did not look up, it seemed to her a if every 
eye in that assembly was turned upon her burthen. They wete 
all her neighbors, many of them kind and truthful friends, who 
had knelt at the same communion-table with her for years. Yet 
she could not meet their eyes, nor force that tinge of shame from 
her pure cheek, but moved humbly forward, weighed to the dust 
with a sense of humiliation and suffering. A slight, fair creature 
walked by her side, partly shrinking behind her all the way, pale 
and drooping like a crushed lily. It was the deacon’s daughter, 
and the babe was hers; but she was unmarried. A black dress 
and plain white vandike supplanted the muslin that, in the day of 
her innocence, had harmonized so sweetly with her pure complex 
ion. The close straw bonnet was the same, but its trimming of 
pale blue was displaced by a white satin riband, while the rich and 
abundant brown curls that had formerly drooped over her neck 
were gathered up, and parted plainly over her forehead. One look 
she cast upon the congregation, then her eyes fell, the long lashes 
drooped to her burning cheek, and with a downcast browshe followed 
her mother to a seat, but not that occupied bytheold deacon. There 
was a slight bustle when she entered, and many eyes were bent on 
her, a few from curiosity, more from an impulse of commiseration. 
She sat motionless in a corner of a pew, her head dropping forward, 
and her eyes fixed on the small hands that lay clasped in her Jap. 
After the Tittle party was settled, a stillness crept over-the house; 
you, might have heard a pin drop, or the rustle of a silk dress, to 
the extremity of that large room. All at once there arose a noise 
at the door opposite the pulpit; it was but a footstep ringing on 
the threshold stone, and yet the people turned their heads and 
looked startled, as if something uncommon were about to happen. 
It was only a handsome, boldlooking young man, who walked up 
the aisle with a haughty step, and entered a pew on the opposite 
side from that occupied by the mother and daughter, and somewhat 
nearer the pulpit. A battery of glances was levelled on him from 
the galleries, but he looked carelessly up and even smiled when a 
young girl by whom he seated himself, drew back with a look of 
indignation to the farthest corner of the pew. The old deacon 
looked up as those bold footsteps broke the stillness; his thin cheek 
and lips besgere deathly white, he grasped the railing convulsively , 
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half rose, and then fell forward with his face on his hands, and re- 
inained motionless as before. Well. might the wronged old man 
vield, for a inoment, to the infirmities of human nature, even in 
te house of God. That bold man who thus audaciously intruded 
into his presence, had crept like a serpent to his hearthstone—had 
made his honest name a bye-word, and his danghter, the child of 
his old age, a creature for men to bandy jest about. But for him 
that girl, now shrinking from the gaze of her own friends, would 
have remained the pride of his home, a ewe lamb in the church of 
God. Through his wiles she had fallen from the high place of her 
religious trust, and now, iri the fulness of her penitence, she had 
come forward to confess her fault, and receive forgiveness of the 
church it had disgraced. . 
The old deacon had lost his children one by one, ’till this gentle 
irl alone was left to him; he had folded a love for her, his latest 
rn, in his innermost heart, ’till ‘all unconsciously she had become 
to it an idol, The old man thought it was to punish him that 
God had permitted her to sink into a temptation; he said so, be- 
seechingly, to the elders of the church, when, at her request, he 
called them together, and made known her disgrace. He tried to 
take some of the blame upon himself; said that he had, perhaps, 
been less indulgent than he should have been, and so her affectiuns 
had been more easily won from her home and duty—that he 
feared he had been a proud mun—-spiritually proud, but now he 
was more humble, and if his Heavenly Father had allowed these 
things in order to chasten him, the end had been obtained ; he was 
a stricken old man, but could say, ‘The will of God be done.” 
Therefore he besought his brethren not to cast her forth to her dis- 
gtace, but to accept her confession of error and repentance; to be 
merciful and receive her back to the church. He went on to say 
how humbly she had crept to his feet, and prafed him to forgive 
her; how his wife had spent night after night in prayer for her 
fallen child, and so he left her in their hands, only entreating that 
they would deal mercifully by her, and he would bless them for it. 
Willingly would the sympathizing elders have received the stray 
lamb again, without further humiliation to the broken-hearted old 
man; but it could not be. The ungodly were willing to visit the 
sins of individuals on a whole community, The purity of their 
church must be preserved—the penance exatted. “ 
From the time of that church-meeting, the poor father bent him- 
self earnestly to the strengthening of his child’s good purposes. 
He made po complaint, and strove to appear—nay, to be—resigned 
and cheerlul; he still continued to perform the office of deacon, 
though the erect gait and somewhat dignified consciousness of 
worth that formerly distinguished him, had utterly disappeared. 
On each succeeding Sabbath, his brethren observed some new 
rostration of strength. Day by day his cheek grew thin—his voice 
Potlow, and his step more and more feeble. It was a piteous si ht 
—a man who had been remarkable for bearing his years so bravely, 
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moveing through the aisles of that old meeting-house with down- 
cast eyes, and shoulders stooping as beneatha burthen. At last the 
mildew of grief began to wither up the memory of that good man, 
When the first indications of this appeared, the hearts of his brethren 
yearned toward the poor deacon with a united feeling of deep com. 
miseration. The day of Julia’s humiliation had been appointed, 
and the Sabbath which preceded it, was a sacramental one. The 
old deacon was getting very decrepit, and his friends would have 
pecetos him from performing the duties of the day. He shook 

is head, remarked that they were very kind, but he was not ill, 
so they let him bear the silver cup filled with consecrated wine, as 
he had done for twenty years before, though many an eye filled 
with tears as it marked the continued trembling of that hand, which 
more than once caused the cup to shake, and the wine to run down 
its sides on the floor. There was an absent smile upon his face 
when he came to his daughter’s seat. On finding it empty he 
stood bewildered, and looked helplessly round upon the congrega 
tion, as if he would have inquired why she was not there. Snd- 
denly he seemed to recollect: a mortal paleness overspread his 
face. The wine-cup dropped from his hand, and he was led away, 
crying like a child. 

Many of his brethren visited the afflicted man during the next 
week, They always found him in his orchard, wandering about 
under the heavy bougls and picking up the withered green apples 
which the worms had eaten away from their unripe stems. These 
he diligently hoarded away near a large sweet briar-bush which 
grew ina corner of the rail fence. On the next sabbath he ap 

ared in the meeting-house, accompanied by a minister as we 

ave described, to be outraged in the very house of God by the 
presence of the gan who had desolated his home. It is little 
wonder, that even there, his just wrath was, for a moment kindled, 
The service began, and that erring girl listened to it as one ina 
dream. Her heart seemed in a painful sleep ; but when the minister 
closed his bible, and sat down, the stillness made herstart. A keen 
sense of her position came over her. She cast a frightened look 
on the pulpit, and then sunk back pale and nervous, her trembli 
hand wandering in search of her mother’s. The old lady looke 
on her with fond grief, whispered soothing words, and tenderl 
pressed the little hand that so imploringly besought her pity. Sti 
the poor girl trembled, and shrunk in her seat as if slte would have 
crept away from every human eye. * 

he minister arose, his face looked calm, but the peper which 

contained the young girl’s confession shook violently in his hands 
as he unrolled it. Julia knew that it was her duty to arise. She 
put forth her hand, grasped the carved work of the seat, and stood 
upright ’till the reading was finished, staring, all the time, wildly, 
in the pastor’s face, as if she wondered what it could all be about,. 
She sat down again, pressed a hand over her eyes, and seemed © 
asking God to give her more strength. 
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The minister descended from the pulpit, for there was yet to be 
another ceremony ; a baptism of the infant. ‘That gentle, erring gir! 
was to go up alone with the child of her shame, that it might be | 
dedicated to God before the congregation. She arose with touching 
calmness, took the babe from her mother’s arms, and stepped into 
the aisle. She wavered at first, and a keen sense of shame dyed 
her face, neck and very hands, with a painful flush of crimson, but 
as she passed the pew where young Lee was sitting, an expression 
of proud anguish came to her face,’ her eyes filled with tears, and 
she walked steadily forward to the communion-table, in front of 
her father’s seat. There was not a tearless eye in that whole con- 

gation. Aged, stern men, bowed their heads to conceal the 
sympathy betrayed there. Young girls—careless, light-hearted 
, who, never dreaining of the frailty of their own natures, 

had reviled the fallen girl, now wept and sobbed to see her thus 
blicly humbled. Young Lee became powerfully agitated; his 
rt heaved, his face flushed hotly, then turned very pale, and 
at last he started up, flung open the pew door, and hurried up the 


_aisle with a disordered and unequal step. 


“What name ?” inquired the pastor, bending toward the young 
mother, as he took the child from her ayms. 

Before she had time to speak, Lee stood by her side, and an- 
swered in a loud, steady voice, ‘‘ That of his father, James Lee !” 

The trembling of that poor girl’s frame was visible through the 
whole housggher hand dropped on the table, and she leaned heavil 
on it for support, but did not look up. “The minister dipped his 
hand in the antique China bowl, laid it upon the babe’s forehead, 
and; in a clear voice pronounced the name. A faint cry broke 
from the child as the cold drops fell on his face. The sound 
seemed to arouse all the hitherto unknown and mysterious feelings 
of paternity slumbering in the young father’s heart. His eye 
kindled, his cheek glowed, and impulsively he extended his arms 
and received the infant. His broad chest heaved beneath its tin 
form, and his eyes seemed fascinated by the deep blue orbs which 
the little creature raised smilingly and full of wonder to his face: 
Lee bore his son down the aisle, laid him gently in his astonished 
grandmother’s Jap, and returned to the pulpit again. Julia still 
had moved a little, and overcome with agitation, leaned heavily 
against the railing of the pulpit-stairs. Lee bent his head, and 
whispered a few earnest words, and held forth his hand. She 
stood, for a moment, like one bewildered, gave a doubtful, troubled 
look into his eyes, and laid her hand in his. He drew her gently 
to'the table, and in a firm, respectful voice, requested the minister 
to commence the marriage service. % 

The pastor looked puzzled and irresolute. The whole proceed- 
ing was so unexpected and strange, that even he lost all presence 
of mind. “A publishment is necessary to our laws,” he said, at 
length, casting a look on the deacon, but the old man remained 
motionless, with his hands clasped over the railing, and his face 
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bowed upon them. Thinking him too much agitated to speak, and 
upcertain of his duty, the divine lifted his voice and demanded if 
apy one present had aught to say against a marriage between the 
two persons standing before him. 

Every face in that church was turned on the deacon, but he re- 
mained silent and motionless, so the challenge was unanswered, 
and the minister felt compelled to proceed with the ceremony, for 
he remembered what was, at first, forgotten, that the pair had heen 
published according to law, months before, when Lee had, without 
given reason, refused to fulfil his contract. 

The brief but impressive ceremony was soon over, and with an 
expression of more true happiness than had ever been witnessed on 
his fine features before, Lee conducted his wife to her mother, and 
fered himself respectfully by her side. The poor bride was scarce- 
y seated, when she buried her face in her handkerchief, and 
burst into a passion of tears, which seemed as if it never would be 
checked. Thecongregation wentout. The young people gathered 
about the doors, talking over the late strange scene, while a few 
members lingered behind, to speak with the deacon’s wife before 
they left the church. Lee and his companions stood in their pew, 
iocking anxiously toward the old man. There was something un- 
natural in his motionless position, which sent a thrill through the 
matron’s heart, and chained her to the floor, as if she had suddentl 
turned to marble. The minister came down the pulpit stairs, | 
advancing to the old man, laid his hand kindly upo withered 
fingers clasped over the railing; he turned very pale, fur the hand 
which he touched was cold and stiffened in death. The old man 
was feeble with grief, and when young Lee appeared before,him 
his heart broke amid the rush of its strong feelings.” 


This example is sufficient to show that Mrs. Stephens is no or- 
dinary writer. Her subject itself, is always interesting and well 
chosen ; the language in which her thoughts are embodied, is fre- 
quently graceful and elegant. Her style, somewhat florid, is 
conspicuous and vivid. Her descriptions of nature are, many of 
them, so fascinating, and withal so natural, that a painter might 
easily transfer them to his canvas. 

She delineates character also, with a masterly hand, bringing 
out, in a proper manner, the dight and shade of human nature, 
man in his best state, as well as in his wretchedness, into which 
sin has plunged him. We rise from the perusal of her writings 
with new aspirations to do good, with enlarged sympathies, and 
with a feeling of greater obligations for what we have and are, 
Pleasure and profit, the @ssentia! characteristics of all good writ 
ings, whether of truth or of fiction, will be experienced by most 
readers of Mrs. Stephens. 

Aside from all literary merit, Mrs. Stephens is a lady of | 
estimable worth. Far from being proud or egotistical, she is quite 
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unassuming, and most agreeably social. She possesses a be- 
nevolent spirit and lively sensibilities. Her heart softens at the 
' yecital of suffering, and yearns to reclaim the guilty. Orphan 
asylums and penitentiaries, she often visits to console those who 
need consolation. In more than one instance she has averted 
impending doom from the head of the guiltless, by exerting her- 
self in a most disinterested manner, in behalf of the prisoner. 
From what we have written of her, it will be readily inferred, 
that her domestic as well as her social qualities are worthy of im- 
jtation. It by no means detracts from, but rather adds a charm to 
her literary character to know that she not only superintends all 
her household concerns, but hesitates not to engage in them 
rsonally. Needle-work with her is not confined’ to rich em- 
roideries, but it includes the more substantial duties of the seam- 
stress. Such qualities combined with high literary attainments, 
are indeed rare and most commendable’ It is consistent with the 
true dignity of learning, with the true dignity of educated woman. 
The opinion is too prevalent that literary pursuits so encroach upon 
the domestic virtues of American ladies, as to render them unfit to 
direct household affairs. It is indeed not unusual to hear gentle- 
men decry literary wives, for this very reason. Hence some females 
shrink even from the thought of having their names appear before 
the public as authors. Ladies themselves can do much to remove 
stich erroneous impressions, by taking the subject of this sketch as 
their model, and by adding to the charms of a cultivated mind, 
the healthful and becoming duties of domestic life. 





EPIGRAM. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER 


Dear is my friend ; yet een my foe 
I must esteem a good: 

One shows me what I can perform ; 

The other what I should. 
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The old man treadeth wearily, 
Wearily down the hill; 

But the old man prateth cheerily, 
Prateth cheerily still. 


CHAPTER FOURTH 


Showeth forth a severe affliction which befel me. 


A most boisterous pounding at my bed-room door awakened me 
early the next morning. From top to bottom the oaken boards 
were assailed with thick showers of fierce blows, until the old lock 
rattled loosely in its socket, each panel threatened to leap from its 
stout casing, and the whole door trembled with impotent indigna- 
tion. Amazed at a racket so unusual—for even Ludwig in his 
gayest and sprightliest moods, had seldom ventured to raise such 
a.dreadful disturbance. I shouted forth permission to enter, and 
leaped out of bed, ready to receive a friend or repulse a foe. The 
door at that instant flew back, and disclosed Van Noortstrandt, 
pushing in Ciaes, who held back with all his feeble strength. 

“Sure as dis world, massa, I no want to ’turb you, but dis 
gemma make me come wid him, and what can poor ole darkey 

o? Dat am de truf, dear massa, ’deed itam. What for Claes 
want for to tell lie, hey?” 
_ “Tt is so, my old friend,” Antony chimed in, ‘I could not bear 

to see you waste the best part of the morning, so after wandering 
about for some time, waiting for you to come down, I caught Claes 
as he was going across the lawn, and, by main force, lugged him 
up stairs. He struggled long and hard, and appealed by turns to 
my reason and fears, alternately expatiating upon my bréach of 
etiquette, and your just vengeahce, but with no effect. He forgets 
that I am a young man, and of course inaccessible to either reason 
or fear, when at variance with my inclination,” Antony continued, 
with a merry laugh and a sidelong squint at his gray locks. 

During all this, I had been sitting lazily upon the side of my 
bed, rubbing my eyes and yawning to an unparalleled extent, and 
after slight deliberation, was about to fall back again upon my 
pillow, when Antony rolled forth such a torrent of exhilarating 
remonstrance as effectually awakened me. 

“Up, up, my friend! The sun is two hours high, and we have 
much to do to-day, of which more anon. You are host and I am 
guest, but for all that, I mean to lead you around with me on many 
a wild-goose-chase. You have young blood. yet in your veins, 
which long idlenss has stagnated. A little exercise, and all will 
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be merrily flowing again. So up! and raise your ‘tally-hor” 
And he ran to throw open my window, letting the cool mountain 
air gambol in. 

“ Tally-ho! I say. ~Do you not hear the noise of the chase in 
the distance ?” 

“T hear nothing.” 

“ Nor I, but in such a country as this, we should,—and it isa 
shame that we do not. Where could there be better advantages 
for generous emulation in the field? Six-barred fences—ten-foot 
ditches—mountains steep enough to blow a whole pack of hounds 
—and streams sufficiently deep to drown both horse and hunter. 
By the Saint! nothing is wanting but the fox himself. So tadly- 
ho! once more! T Jeave your man with you and shall expect you 
‘down in ten minutes.” - 

And he skipped away, merrily whistling, while Claes‘looked 
after him with a thoughtful grin, and muttered, ** What a 
strange gemman he be dat massa hab brought home with him?” 

Such was the scene which was repeated every morning’ ‘for 
several weeks, with this exception, that Claes, discovering that'I 
was disposed to bear the intrusion more in sorrow than in anger, 
soon enrolled himself under Antony’s banner, and became quite 
as relentless a persecutor in the cause of early rising. Finally, 
any hostile proceedings became unnecessary, for I felt so much 
improved by such a regimen, that I gradually adopted it without 
foreign compulsion, finding pleasure in that which was formerly 2 

in. 

And not content with pulling me from my bed at such an ‘early 
hour of the morning, Antony did not Jeave me to myself for‘an 
instant, but dragged me after him upon all sorts of tiresome 
excursions. It was in vain that I ventured to remonstrate. All 
my entreaties might have been made to the winds with as much 
effect. Antony regarded them not, but still continued to force 
me over hill and valley, river and plain, until 1 began to believe 
that free will was but an empty name, a fabulous theory of the 
ancients. 

There was no part of the country which we did not visit; not a 
cave, stream, or glen, where our footprints were not laid. Every 
scene of historical or legendary importance in time, came to know 
us, One day we were at Sleepy Hollow,—another at some noted 
Revolutionary Headquarters,—a third, whipping some little trout 
stream with our light tackle,—a fourth, venturing out with well 
polished fire arms,—again drawing a net in the Hudson,—and 
twice we actually climbed tothe very top of venerable Crow-nest. 

Upon all these Jéttle trips, as I came at last to consider ‘them, 
Claes resolutely accompanied us, “to keep as out of danger,” as 
— He protect two sprightly youths like us from danger, 
indeed ! 

It cannot be wandered at, that under this accumulated round of 
exercise, my health gradually improved. My face became ruddier 
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—my blood ran quicker—I was twenty years younger—even my 
thoughts flowed in a more boyish strain—and as for rheumatism 
it never came back again. ’ 

So we lived for some time. At first, 1 was free from all manner 
of care, but after a while, my mind became more and more dis. 
tracted with growing fears for the safety of my nephew, so that 
sport of any kind was absolutely distastefu! to me. For although 
there had been many arrivals from France, there was no mention 
made of the vessel in which Ludwig had sailed, and by the latest 
dates, she must have been out forty days. 

“But cheer up my friend,” Antony said, one evening, when | 
mentioned these fears, which, fromthe mere dread of utteri 
them, had previously kept to myself. “ Forty days is not a lengthy 
passage. 1 have known them to last twice as long. Your,ape 
prehensions are foolish in the extreme, and by this moping in- 
activity, you only give yourself much unnecessary pain. Get 
something to read, and I venture to say, that as you become in- 
terested, you will forget your fears, and when a letter comes from 
Ludwig announcing his safe arrival, you will wonder that you 
could even have been alarmed.” . 

All this however gave me but little comfort, and I still continued 

* to mope and pine, despite all Antony could do to cheer me. 

And now | come to a part of my history which | would willingly 
pass over, on account of its painful nature, but which it may be 
necessary to treat of, as it forms a proper conclusion to what | have 
filready related, and in some measure explains my present position. 

One evening, Claes, who had disappeared for some minutes, 
entered with the latest New York paper, which he had obtained 
from a messenger dispatched to Cold Spring. In my tremblin 
anxiety to receive news of my nephew, | forgot all else, and wit 
great eagerness turned to the shipping intelligence, but had nat 
read three lines, when Antony, who had been looking over my 
shoulder, snatched the paper from me, and held it at a distance, 

“ Antony—my dear friend,” I exclaimed, half ready to fall from 
my chair. 

** My dear Byvank”— 

* You have seen—tell me all.” 

Can you bear bad news, my friend?” 

“ Anything—anything—rather than uncertainty! My nephew, 
what of Ludwig ? 

I know not where he is—God only knows!” 

* But his ship—is it—tell me,,my friend !” 

‘Has been found” — 

“Where? how? Good God! Do not fear for me—I am 
strong—I am cool—I can bear it.” aF 

** Has been found a tenantless wreck, on the” — 

Was | strong and cool? Alas! how much we err when we call 
excitement strength ! + 
For |-knew nothing more for several days. » 


ae 
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When at last I awoke to consciousness, | found myself in my 
ped, with Antony and Claes bending anxiously over me. They 
would not let me speak—for the doctor had pet ety otherwise— 
but in a few words told me all. I had been sick—very sick— 
delirious too. From morning till night had I raved and tossed 
gbout, until it was sometimes a matter of difficulty to hold mein 
bed. At one time my life had been despaired of, but kind and 
unremitting attention had carried me through the dreadful crisis, 
and with the continual exercise of proper precautin, I was sure to 

et well. ‘ 

“ And why am I sick, Antony?” I asked, in spite of his reitera- 
ied commands to be silent. ‘* Jt seems as if | had heard some 
stunning news which”— / 

Then the whole story flashed suddenly upon me, and I became 
silent again. I wept not, for I could not shed a tear, buat for hours 
I Jay immoveable in a kind of trance, being without the power of 
speaking, but yet able to hear and see all that passed on around 
me, during which I yeadily knew by the countenances of my 
attendants, that they were very much alarmed at my deathlike 
situation. 

Towards afternoon, I recovered from the stupor, and was able to 
sit up and talk a little and even eat atrifle. Still ] wept not, 

oaned not; but did all thingswith an impulse almost mechanical. 
P noliced that Claes seemed to wonder at my stolidity, and his e 
brightened, for he already deemed me recovered from the shied; 
bat Antony, with more penetration, perceived the true state of my 
case, knowing how much more violent must be that woe which is 
hot outwardly expressed. 

“My friend, that paper!” I whispered. 

Antony would have retained it from me, but after a little con- 
sideration gave it up, rather than to allow me to worry and fret, 
as I should surely otherwise have done. I turned to the shipping 
news, and read the afflicting intelligence over and over, before 
could realize its true meaning. 

“ Antony,” I at length said. 

“ Well, Byvank.” 

“There is hope.” 

. He sadly shook his head. But I could not completely abandon 
my feeble straw of consolation. 

“It was a wreck—none were found on board. But were there 
hot smaller boats at hand, in which to escape? Men have ‘been 
found floating in the midst of the sea upon a single plank, which 
has poitained them for days together.” ; 

“Forbear, my friend, to cherish such vain hopes, when’ in your 
own mind you must be conscious that they will amount to nothing. 
Relinquish all doubts of your loss, and strive to be resigned’ ander 
its certainty. So it will be better for you.” } 

Still I continued for the rest of the day reading-and Te-reading 
each sentence of the announcement of ‘the shipwreck, turning‘and 
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twisting them all the while into every imaginable form, whereby 
I might gleam some slight hope of my nephew's safety. Vain 
attempt! All the while I knew that such conduct was weak and 
foolish, yet would not acknowledge to myself my foolishness, 

Day after day flew on, and although I grew stronger until J 
could be considered well in body, my mind still felt the shock, nor 
could all Antony’s efforts arouse me from my lethergy. Our 
excursions and evening meetings were abandoned, for I could not 
enjoy them. All day I did nothing but sit and ponder over my loss, 
or, in the sam@@lesponding, despairing spirit, walk up and down 
the lawn. A mist seemed continually before me, I did all things 
mechanically, instinctively. I believe nothing would then have 
excited dr surprised me. Had my nephew himself risen from the 
river as | walked by the bank, and joining me, related the story 
of his shipwreck, and pointed to his wet clothes in confirmation of 
the truth of his statement,I verily believe that I should have 
welcomed him, as soberly, as though he were not dead, and had 
merely joined me from the house. To such a state of lethargy 
will excessive grief often bring one! 

To all Antony’s attempts to cheer me, I had but one answer, 
yet it was one with the justice of which he could find no fault, 

“I could lose a dozen children, Antony, were there one left to 
bear my name. But by this bereavement, alas! the last hope of 
my line is gone; the last branch is lopped off from the old trank. 
Were there but one little sprig left, I might still hope, but what is 
now left to the old trunk but to die and leave the soil to be planted 
with other seed ?” 

So three weeks passed away, and I still continued to wander on 
the river’s bank, and muse over my sorrows. I grew no better in 
mind, but rather worse, and, as I afterwards learned, Antony kept 
a strict watch over my movements, fearing lest I might be led 
fn some transient paroxism of grief, to make an attempt upon my 
life. Vain thought! It is true that I often wished to die, but the 
energy for the attempt was wanting. 

But one evening a change came over me. How and why it 
was, I shall proceed to relate. 

Antony had been making use of many arguments, setting forth 
why I should no longer refuse to be comforted, to all of which I 
made no reply. Gradually I sank to sleep, and the last I remem- 
ber is, that Antony, for the first time a little vexed at my continual 
obstinacy, remarked, ‘‘ Byvank, it is wicked to refuse any longer 
the consolation I offer, for a spirit from Heaven could not say more 

*to you than I have said.” This idea, being presented to my mind 
at the instant I fell into sleep, beyond all doubt occasioned the 
vision which followed, and which, from some strange unaccountable 
impression attending it, wonderfully comforted me, although | 
never for a moment imagined it more than a mere dream, 

It seemed as though a sweet and pleasant voice addressed me—’ 
and it said: 
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“ Why this continual melancholy, Byvank? Sorrow is natural 
and right, but it should at least turn to joy again, else it becomes 
a wicked repining against Providence.” 

“ Pardon, good Spirit!” methought I answered, “and yet you 
know not the depth of my sorrow. Have I not lost all my long 
cherished hopes of a fair continuance to my name and estate? 
Must not the one be now extinct, and the other become a prey to 
strangers? Alas! why was not some other man robbed, who 
would have had many other sons left to mitigate his loss ?” 

“Forbear to speak thus!” said the voice, “ others have Jost 
more than you. In that vessel that bore your son to destruction, 
a newly married wife lost her husband, an orphan sister her only 
brother, a widowed mother her only child, upon whom she depended 
for support. All these have not only seen the hopes of their 
families extinguished, but have been reduced to helpless poverty. 
But you—have you not every comfort which wealth can afford ?” 

“But is there no hope ?” 

“None. Your last hope sleeps at the bottom of the ocean. 
Were it mine to order the fate of your nephew, he should have 
returned in safety to you as he feft, but the issues of life and 
death are with God alone. ‘ The sea is his and he made it.’” 

I was silent and the voice continued. 

“T come not here to upbraid you, but to bring comfort. It is 
true that your family will end with yourself, and that others who 
knew you not when alive, will call themselves your relations, and 
divide your substance. But is there not much in which to rejoice ? 
Behold, Byvank, I will speak a parable to you. A young oak 
springs from the ground and is admired by all for its matchless 
symmetry and grece. Soon it grows into a wide-spreading tree, 
and then all love it, for it brings a grateful shade to those laboring 
beneath the noon-tide sun. Two centuries pass, and its branches 
decay and become lifeless, and its leaves no more put forth in 
answer to the call of Spring. No longer has it any beauty; no 
more does it give shade to the reaper. But its glory is not gone. 
The trunk lives no more, but in its day of death, it stands a noble 
monument of former days, and men, gazing with reverential awe 
upon its picturesque grandeur, bless it for the good it has done. 
Do you read my parable, Byvank ?” 

“T do!—I do! good Spirit!” I cried. 

“ There is yet more to be told. A vine springs up, and thrivin 
upon the earth which once sustained the oak, clings to its matin | 
sides. Yet all still admire and love the sapless oak, while its new 
companion, beautiful as it may be, serves but to adorn it with 
an additional grandeur. Do you continue to read me, Byvank? 
Your family mansion is the oak which is admired in youth, 
loved in its vigor, respected in old age. The life-blood which 
nourished it within, and extended its branches, dies out and another 
race is fed upon the same soil. Yet the old mansion is still loved, 
on account of the recollections it affords, and the hospitality it has 
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furnished, and whoever in future may inhabit it, will but adorn 
your memory, by either comparison or contrast. 

“So cheer up! Marschalk, for since you and yours have so well 
performed your parts, you will leave the world with the loving 
regret of all. Let a noble object stimulate you during the re. 
mainder of your life. Be kind and charitable. Let the hungry 
never want a place at your board, nor the weary a night’s rest 
within your walls. Then after you are gone, the Marschalk 
Manor-House will be spoken of in terms of such affectionate 
tespect, that no one will dare to raise a Vandal hand against it, or 
give utterance to a sneer at its honored walls.” 

The voice ceased, and | ‘was alone. I awoke,and oh! how was 
I soothed! It could have. been but a dream; it could not have 
been real; yet from that hour I have become a different man, 
Not merry always—for very often I think with deep regret upon 
my nephew thus early cut off—but my thoughts are of no re- 
pining nature. My remembrance has since been unclouded with 
its former wicked abandonment to grief. 


CHAPTER SEVENTH, 


Showith forth cur present manner of life. 


We did not resume our excursions, for when my mind recovered 
from its paralysis, the season was too far advanced. The leaves 
were fallen from the trees, the air became chilly, and when one 
morning we saw a steamboat slowly plodding up through a thin 
coating of newly formed ice, we took the hint and wisely set down 
to pack up our sporting apparatus, and deliberate upon the adoption 
of some new pastime. And Antony made a suggestion, which so 
fairly chimed in with my own feelings, that it was almost im- 
mediately brought to maturity. 

“We have roamed the country at large, and picked up many an 
interesting legend and historical anecdote,” he said, “‘ why not 
reduce these to manuscript before they are lost with the memory 
of the generation to which they belong? This will give us em- 
ployment through the day, and at evening we will gather around 
the hearth and read the results of our labors.” 

“ An excellent plan, my friend! And when shall we begin?” 

“This very day, if you will, for lo! winter is already upon us,” 
said Van Noortstrandt, pointing towards the window. 

I turned, and saw the air filled with thickly falling snow, to 
such an extent that the opposite hills were rendered invisible, 
With a simultaneous movement, we rushed to the window, threw 
up the sagh, and gave vent to our enthusiasm ina loud * hurrah!” 

* Vet once again!” I said. 

“Hurrah!” And we raised such a shout as the Highlands had 
seldom heard before. 
A slight chirrup below attracted our attention, and we saw a 
poor little robin half-frozen in the snow, gazing around with filmy 
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eyes, fast deadening with the cold. Van Noortstrandt ran for his 
gun, but I, intent upon a more humane purpose, quickly brought 
the little sufferer up, and gave it warmth and food. And then it 
hopped to a dark corner of my book-case, coming out daily to be 
fed. 

Deeper and deeper fell the snow, until we could no longer 
restrain ourselves from rushing out and engaging in a hearty 
pelting frolic. Rather a boyish pastime to be sure, but—we were 
boys at heart! 

That evening we sat before a huge fire, which merrily blazed in 
the ample chimney. Each sat in his carved elbow-chair; each 
poured out his glass-full of old wine, not excepting Claes, who 
was admitted on all proper occasions to my sanctum; each filled 
a pipe with fragrant tobacco, Claes still not excepted; Zephyr 
curled himself at my feet; and the little robin, hopped upon his 

rch and sung a merry song. 

** We are five in all,” said Van Noortstrandt, as he listened to 
the warble, and then looked smilingly down upon the gray-hound. 

“Yes, five, and few happier parties are to-night collected.” 

Then unlocking my drawer—for it was stipulated that I should 
start our evening pursuits—I tumbled a pile of loose manuscript 
over and over, and would perhaps never have made a selection, 
were it not for Antony, who snatching upa naper at random, thrust 
it into my hand, closed and locked the drawer, and -then, pulling 
me up yet closer to him, good humoredly commanded me to read. 

So I proceeded to open the paper. Zephyr gave a short bark 
and rolled over on the other side; the robin discreetly finished his 
séng and hopped off his perch; and Claes, arousing himself from 
a doze, opened his ears very wide to hear whatI might have to 
say or read, and immediately fell asleep again. No matter—the 
fixed attention of Van Noortstrandt made ample amends for all. 

And so commenced our winter’s entertainment, nor have they 
yet been discontinued. Although spring has come and our sporting 
pastimes are again in vogue, yet still do we meet together each 
evening to write and read. 

Wedded to the past as I am, my thoughts when written, always 
smack of olden times, and are bounded in their play by the valley 
of the Hudson. But with Antony it is different. Having mixed 
much with the world during the last few years, his thoughts fly 
further and freer, and admit indeed of no limit. His pen dabbles 
in the history of every nation, and often does he depart from a 
strictly serious view, to attempt the difficult parts of humor and 
burlesque. 

Never shall I forget the first time Antony read his allotted con- 
tribution to me. 

It was after a great deal of hesitation that he drew a roll of 
writing from his pocket, examined it some time in evident delib- 
eration as to the’ propriety of putting it in the fire, and thus 
consuming in an instant much labor of the pen, and then, seeing 
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my eyes fixed upon him, he placed the important document upon 
the table and took to his pipe. 

I waited for him to commence, as | thought I was bound in all 
politeness to do, but when Antony began to fill his pipe for the 
third time, I felt obliged to interpose, and gently jogged his elbow. 

** What now?” said he, looking alarmed. 

* Read !” said I sternly. 

“ Oh!” was the answer—a faint attempt, by the way, to pretend 
forgetfulness of his walk and seizing the manuscript, he rattled it 
off with desperate velocity, the perspiration starting out from every 
pore while he did so. He could not have been more discomposed 
were he about to address an assembly of thousands. Then 
having finished, he threw down the paper and rushed from the 
room without waiting for my criticism, nor did he venture in sight 
again until the next morning. | felt inclined to laugh, but Claes 
being asleep, there was no one to make merry with; so reserving 
my mirth, | took my candle and went to sleep also. In time, 
Antony improved in his reading, but he has not as yet entirely 
freed himself from a slight nervous trepidation. 

Once, after 1 had read what was considered a most affecting 
bit of pathos, Claes awakening from a sound sleep, declared that 
my work was excellent. 

“What part did you like best?” I enquired of him, laughingly. 

“What part, massa ?”’ the puzzled negro replied, scratching his 
pate, ‘what part I like best? All so good, massa, dat | can’t 
really say, unless him be that part ’bout de crow.” 

And the old fellow popped off into another nap. 

Never mind, I had Antony's approval, for though he uttered 
never a word, yet the warm gentle pressure of his hand, assured 
me that my labor had not been entirely in vain in imparting 
pleasure to another. 

Bat little of my past history remains tobetold. Antony, at my 
request, has permanently removed from the city, and settled him- 
self with me. And now he, good old Claes, and myself, live 
happily together, determined that death alone shall separate us. 
And, as of old, Zephyr still accompanies us upon our walks, and 
the little robin yet blithely welcomes us upon our return. 

And is this all? Was it for nothing that I have shown how we 
all met together? By no means. Such is far from my intention. 

It is probably that in person we may not again be heard from, 
for our adventures are few, and scarcely worth chronicling. But 
we are reluctant to separate ourselves entirely from the world, and 
in resolving upon some means of communication, have dared to 
think that the trifling pene:llings which have cheered our evenings, 
may not prove an undesirable medium. Some may sneer at the 
spectacle of two old men attempting to amuse a younger generation 
in this age of progress. Others may more favorably think of us, - 
and spare us on the score of what they call “dotage.” A few 
may perhaps reward us with an occasional word of encouragement. 
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Well, since the result is to be yet determined, we will try the 
experiment, resolved to bear smiles or frowns with ready equa- 
nimity. Though the performance may be unworthy, the will is 
surely good. 

And whatever in future may appear dated “ from Marschalk 
Manor,” \et it be regarded as a token that the robin is as well, Zephyr 
as frisky, Claes as much addicted to sleep, and Van Noortstrandt 
and myself as tenderly devoted as ever. 


THE END. 
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BY LILY GRAHAM, 





** Age is dark and unlovely ; it is like the glimmering light of the moon when 
it shines through brokeh clouds, and the mist is on the hill; the blast of the 
north is on the plain, the traveler shrinks in the midst of his journey.”—Ossian. 


They say that Age is dark and drear, a long and gloomy night, 

And shadows hide the star of Hope, that makes our youth so bright ; 
The loveliness of Earth no more hath charms their souls to thrill, 

That the lightsome tread is heavy grown, the bounding pulses still. 

They say they look upon the flowers with as cold a heart and eye, 

As on the Autumn’s withered leaves, or snow wreaths drifting by ; 

That happy streamlets sing no more, and boughs no longer dance, 

For with the early bloom of Youth, hath fled its bright romance ; 

That the snow upon their hoary heads hath made their hearts grow cold ; 
Who would not dread the passing years—if this be growing old? 


The Old have little joy they say, and e’en the blessed Spring, 

And the singing of its happy birds, to them no pleasures bring ; 

For they dread the shadow resting st'll beneath the blossoming trees, 
And shrink with fear at every sweep of the rejoicing breeze, 

Lest tidings of some fearful wo, their own impending doom, 

Should on its balmy breath be borne, a summons to the tomb. 
Strange they should wish to linger on, when all they love has fled, 
And all that made life beautiful is buried with their dead ; 

Methinks it were a blessed thing within the church-yard cold, 

To lay the weary form to rest—if this be growing old ! 


They say the past is but a dream, their future dark and drear, 

That Youth’s warm-hearted trustfulness is mocked with smile and sneer, 
That shining gold hath matchless charms to bind them with its ray, 
And its yellow gleam is dearer far than the blessed light of day ; 
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That selfish coldness takes the place of all our warm desires, 

And on the altar of the heart die out the holy fires; 

That passions fierce and fell revenge, with all the crimes of Youth, 
Grown stronger by long years of sin, have quencked tle light of Truth; 
O! God forbid that we should live till four score years be told, 

If such should be His sovereign will—if this be growing old! 


O! in our Spring-time it were sad, to lie beneath the ground, 
When folded buds are beautiful, and birds are singing round, 

’T were sad to leave this happy Earth with ail its pleasant things, 
Its sunsets and its quiet dawns, its fuir and flowery Springs, 

And all that thrills our bounding hearts, in green wood or in dell, 
Till we almost tremble with the joy we have no words to tell; 
But it were better far to die, in this our early youth, 

Ere we have lost our happy trust, in noble deeds and truth, 
Than to live on through weary years, until our hearts are cold, 
And every hope in life has fled—if this be growing old! 


But is it ever thus—that growing old in years 

Is but advancing all the while, in crime, and grief, and tears? 

Surely the good in joyous youth are happy in their age, 

While the fearful record of their sins is an unwritten page. 

What though the star of Hope be hid?—theirs is undying light, 

That through the drifting clouds of cave, still streams serenely bright. 
What though their loved have gone before, and left them sad and lone, 
They know that they shall join them soon, beside their Father’s throne ; 
And watching in their patient faith, till Heaven’s bright gates unfold, 
They calmly wait His own good time—Lappy in growing old! 





LETTER TO MR. LEON BRUYS D‘OUILLY. 


You ask me, my dear friend, how, in the midst of my agricul- 
tural labors, of my philosophical studies, of my travels, and of the 
political movement which carries me sometimes within its tumult- 
uous and passionate sphere, there can remain to me any freedom 
of spirit, any hours of audience for that poesy of the soul which 
speaks only in a |.w voice, in silence and solitude. It is as if you 
should ask of the soldier or the sailor, if there remains to him a 
moment to think of the one whom he loves, and to pray to God 
in the noise of the camp or the agitation of the sea. Every man 
has in himself a marvellous faculty of expansion and of con- 
centration, of yielding to the world without losing himself, of 
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quitting himself, and finding himself, alternately. Do you wish 
me to tell you my secret? It is the division of time; its hour to 
each thing, and a thing to each hour. Understand that | speak 
of the man who lives like us, at a hundred leagues from Paris, 
and ten leagues from any city, between two mountains, under his 
oak or his fig tree. And since you wish the true and confidential 
recital of one of my days in the country, which you find so full, 
and which I feel so empty, hold, behold it; take and read, as said 
solemnly the great poet of confessions, J. J. Rousseau. But 
first remember that to live thus double, it is necessary to go to bed 
eatly, and that your lamp be extinguished when the lamp of the 
weaver and the Spinner is yet burning, as the stars fall to the 
earth, across the branches, on the dark sides of the hills. One 
hears in sleeping, the distant songs of the young villagers who 
return from the nightly rendezvous in the ox stalls, 
Suadentque cadentia sidera somnos. ° 


Our friend and master, Virgil, knew all that. When the political 
rear is ended, when the chamber, the general councils, the 
elections, the harvests, the vintage, the seed-time, leave me two 
months alone and free in this dear old ruin of Saint-Point, which 
you know, and where you have dared to sleep several times under a 
tower which trembled at every gust of the west wind, my poet- 
life begins again for a few days. You know better than any one, 
that it has never been in all more than a twelfth of my real life. 

Poetry to me has been only like prayer, the most beautiful and 
the most intense of the acts of thought, but the shortest, and the 
one which robs the least time from the labor of the day. Poetry 
is the song of the inner heart. 

What would you think of a man who should sing from morning 
until evening? I only make verses as you sing in walking when 
you are alone, overflowing with strength, in the solitary paths of 
your woods. Jt marks the steps and gives cadence to the move- 
ments of the heart and of the life, vodla-towt. 

The hour of this song for me, is the end of autumn; the last 
days of the year which dies in the mists and in the sadness of 
the wind. Nature, rough and cold, then thrusts us back upon 
ourselves; it is the twilight of the year; it is the moment when 
the action ceases without, but the action within never ceases; it 
is very necessary to employ at something, this superfluous force 
which would convert itself into a dreaming melancholy, into 
despair‘and madness, if we breathed it not out in prose or verse! 
Blessed be the one who invented writing, this conversation of man 
with his own thought, this means of lightening the weights of his 
soul! It has prevented many suicides. 

At this period of the year, I rise long before the day. Five 
o'clock in the morning has not yet sounded on the dull and 
harsh bell of the steeple which commands my garden, when I 
quit my bed, fatigued with dreams, light again my copper 
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lamp, and pat fire to the vine branch which warms my watch in 
this little vaulted tower, silent and isolated, like a sepulchral 
chamber still inhabited by the activity of life. I open my 
window, I take a few steps on the worm-eaten floor of my 
wooden balcony. ; 

I look at the sky and the dark notches of the mountains, which 
carve themselves distinct and sharp on the pale blue of a winter 
firmament, or bathe their summits in a heavy ocean of mists; 
when there is wind, I see the clouds run over the last stars 
which shine and disappear by turns, as the pearls of the deep 
which the wave covers and uncovers in its undulations, The 
dark and naked branches of the walnut trees of the church-yard, 
twist themselves, and complain under the tempest of air; and the 
nocturnal storm gathers and rolls their heaps of dead leaves, which 
come roaring and gushing up ut the foot of the tower, like water. 

Amid such a spectacle, at such an hour, in such a silence, in the 
midst of this sympathetic nature, of these hills where we have 
grown up, where we should grow old, at ten steps from the tomb 
where reposes, awaiting us, all which we have wept on earth, is 
it possible that the soul which awakens and which bathes itself in 
this air of the nights, experiences not an universal shuddering, 
joins not itself instantly to all this magnificent intimacy of the 
firmament and of the mountains, of the stars and of the meadows, 
of the wind and of the trees, and that a rapid and bounding 
thought flashes not from the heart to mount to the stars, and from 
the stars to mount to God? Something escapes from me to con- 
found itself with all these things; a sigh brings me back again to 
all that I have known, loved, lost in this house and elsewhere; a 
hope, strong and evident as the Providence in nature, carries me 
back to the bosom of God, where al! will be found again; a 
mingled sadness and enthusiasm are infused into several words, 
which I articulate aloud without fear that they will be overheard, 
except by the winds which carry them to God. The cold night 
seizes me; my steps crackle on the hoar frost; | shut my window 
and reénter my tower, where the burning faggot sparkles, and 
my dog awaits me. 

W hat’s to be done then, my dear friend, during these three or four 
long hours of silence, which must pass away, in November, between 
the awakening and the movementof the sunandoftheday? Allare 
sleeping, in the house and in the court; we sometimes hear a cock, 
deceived by the shining of a star, throw out a faint cry, which he 
seems half ashamed of himself; or the ox, sleeping and dreaming 
in the stable, gives out a sonorous lowing, which causes the herd 
to start from their sleep. One is sure that no domestic disturb- 
ance, no inopportune visit, no business of the day will come to 
surprise one for two or three hours, and distract one’s thoughts. 
One is calm and confident in one’s leisure. For the day belongs — 
to man, but the night belongs to God. 

This sentiment of sweet security is of itself voluptuousness. 
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I enjoy it an instant with delight. I go, 1 come, 1 make my 
six steps in every direction, on the flag stones of my narrow 
chamber; I examine one or two portraits suspended on the walls, 
images a thousand times better painted within myself; I speak to 
them; I speak to my dog, who follows with an intelligent and 
inquiet eye all my movements of thought and of body. Some- 
times | fall on my knees before one of these dear memorials of 
the dead; oftener1 walk, raising my soul to the Creator, and 
articulating some fragments of prayers which our mother taught 
us in our infancy, and some stanzas of psalms of the sacred 
Hebrew poet, which I have heard in the cathedrals, and which 
float about here and there in my memory, like the wandering 
notes of a forgotten air. 

This done, (and should not every thing begin and finish with 
that?) I seat myself at the old oak table, where my father and my 
grandfather have sat before me. It is covered with books, worn 
and defaced by them and by myself. Their old Bible, a large 
quarto Petrarch, a Venitian edition in two enormous volumes, 
where his latin works, his politics, his philosophy, his Africa, take 
up two thousand pages, and where his immortal sonnets cover but 
seven—perfect image of the vanity and uncertainty of the labor 
of the man who passes his life, in raising an immense and elaborate 
monument to his memory, of which posterity saves but a little 
stone to make for him glory and immortality—a Homer, a Virgil, 
a volume of the letters of Cicero, a torn volume of Chateaubriand, 
of Goethe, of Byron, all, philosophers or poets, and a little “* Imi- 
tation of Jesus Christ,” the philosophic breviary of my pious mother 
which preserves the traces of her fingers, sometimes of her tears, 
and a few notes of her’s, and which to her contained more 
philosophy and poetry, than all. the philosophers and poets. .In 
the midst of all these dusty and scattered volumes, some leaves of 
fine white paper, some pencils and pens, invite me to draw and 
to write. My elbow supported on the table, and my head on my 
hand, my heart big with sentiments and remembrances, the 
thoughts full of vague images, the senses in repose or sadly soothed 
by the ‘grand murmurs of the forests, which come rolling an 
dying away over my windows, I yield myself up to all my 
dreams; I feel all, I think ofall, | negligently twirl a pencil in my 
hand, I sketch some odd images of trees, or of ships on a sheet 
‘of white paper; the progress of thought stops, as the waters in 
the bed of a river too fujl; the sentiments accumulate, they 
demand agress in some form or other; I say to myself, Write. 
As I do not know how to write in prose, for want of frame and 
habit, I write in verse. I pass several hours, sweetly pouring out 
on paper, in metres which mark the cadence and movement of the 
soul, the sentiments, ideas, remembrances, sorrows and impressions 
of which I am full. I read several times to myself these har- 
monious confessions of my own revery; most of the time | leave 
them unfinished, and tear them up after having written them. 
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They belong but to myself, they could not be read by others; it 
would not be perhaps the most poetical of my poesy, but what 
matters that? All that man feels and thinks most strongly 
and most beautifully, are they not the confidings which he makes 
.to love, or the prayers which he whispers to God? Does he write 
them? No; doubtless the eye or the ear of man would 
profane them. That which is best in our heart, never comes out 
of it, 

A few of these morning poems are finished however; these are 
those which you know, the Meditations, the Harmonies, Jocelyn, 
and these pieces without name which I send you. You know how 
I wrote them, you know how much I appreciate them for their 
small value; you know how incapable I am of the painful labor of 
the file and the critic on myself. Blame me, but accuse me not, 
and in return for too much abandon and weakness, give me too 
much mercy and indulgence—Naturain sequere. 

The hours which I can give thus to these drops of poetry, the 
real dew of my autumn mornings, are not long. The bell of the 
village soon sounds the Ave Maria with the twilight; we hear in 
the pebbly pathways which ascend to the church or the castle, the 
noise of the wooden shoes of the peasants, the bleating of flocks, 
the barking of the shepherds’ dogs, and the jolts of the wheels 
of the plough on the furrow frozen by the night; the stir 
of day commences around me, seizes me and drags me away 
until evening. The workmen mount my wooden stairs, and ask 
me to trace for them the work for the day; the curate comes and 
solicits me to provide for his sick or his schools; the mayor comes 
and desires me to explain to him the confused text of a new law on 
the neighboring roads, a law which I have made, and which I 
understand no better than himself. The neighbors come and 
summon me to go with them to trace the line which bounds an 
estate; my vine-dressers come to inform me that the harvest is 
lost, and that there remains to them each but one or two sacks of rye 
to nourish a wife and five children during a long winter; the 
courier arrives laden with journals and letters, which fall likea 
rain of words upon my table, words sometimes sweet, sometimes 
bitter, oftener indifferent, but which demand each a thought, a 
word, a line. My guests, if I have any, arise and wander about 
the house, others arrive and attach their weary horses to the iron 
bars of the low windows. These are the farmers of our mountains 
in waistcoats of black velvet and leathern gaiters, the mayors of 
the neighboring villages, the good old curates crowned with white 
hairs, shining with sweat; poor widows of the nearest cities 
who .would be happy to have a post officer or a clock-bell, who 
believe in the omnipotence of a man of whom the journal of the 
chief city has spoken, and who hold themselves timidly back under 

the great lindens of the avenue with one or two children by the | 
hand. Each one has his care, his dream, his business; it is 
necessary to hear them, press the hand of one, write a note for 
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another, give some hope toall. All that is effected over the corner 
of my table, loaded with verse, with prose, and letters, a piece of 
bread of our fragrant mountain rye, seasoned with fresh butter, 
with some garden fruit, and a cluster from the vine, the frugal 
breakfast of the poet.and the laborer, of which the birds await the 
crumbs onimy balcony. Twelve o’clock strikes; I hear’my horses 
champing, neighing, and pawing the sand of the court, as if to call 
me. I say good morning and good bye to the guests of the house 
who remain until evening. I mount the horse and set out upon a 
canter, leaving behind me a!l the thoughts of the morning to fol- 
low after the other cares of the day. I plunge 4nto the deep and 
steep paths of our valleys; I clamber up our mountains and de- 
scend them to climb up again; [ attach my horse firmly to the 
tree; | knock at several doors; | find again here and there a 
thousand affairs to accomplish for myself and others, and I return 
not until night, after having relished during six or seven hours the 
solitary roads, all the rays of the sun, all the tints of the yellow 
and fading leaves, all the odors, all the gay or sorrowful sounds of 
our magnificent landscapes in the days of autumn—happy, if in 
returning, harassed and fatigued, I find by chance at the corrfer of 
the fire, som? friend arrived during my absence, with a simple 
heart, and a poetic soul, who in going to Italy or Switzerland, 
has remembered that my roof was near his way, end who, like 
Hugo, Nodier, Quinet, Sue, or Manzoni, comes to bring us a 
distant echo of the noise of the world, and taste with indulgence a 
little of our peace. 

Behold, my dear friend, the best part of the life of the year for 
me. May God increase it, and be thanked for this little salt with 
which he has seasoned it; but these days fly away with the 
rapidity of the last rays which gild, through the mists, the tops of 
the young poplars of our meadows. 

Some morning the journal announces that the chambers are 
convoked for the middle or the end of December. From this day, 
all joy of the heargp and all peace vanish; it is necessary to 
prepare for this long domestic interregnum which this absence 
produces in a rural household, to provide for the necessities of 
Saint-Point, and for those of an onerous sojourn of six months at 
Paris, res auguste uwomi. I must set out. 

I well know that they say tome, “* Why doyougoaway? Why 
not remain in your quietude of poet, and let the political world 
labor for you?” Yes, I know that they say that to me; but I 
reply not; I pity them whosay it. If I mingled with politics from 
pleasure or vanity, they would have reason; but if I mingle with 
it as all the passengers in a great tempest put their-hands to the 
ropes, they are wrong. I would love better to sing to the sun on 
the deck, but it is necessary to mount to the yard, and take a reef 
or loosen a sail. Social labor is the daily and inevitable duty of 
every man who participates in the perils or the benefits of society. 
They have a singular idea of politics in our country, and in our 
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times. Ah, has it no influence on the world for you or me, to 
know to what poor and fleeting individualities may belong many 
years of power? What imports it to the future that this or that 
year of the government of a little country called France has 
been marked by the consulate of these or those men? This is the 
business of their petty glory; this is the business of the one who 
makes the calendar. But it is important to us to know if the 
social world advances or retrogrades in its way, for the time; if the 
education of mankind, which has been so badly neglected until 
now, is promoted by liberty’ or despotism; if the legislations 
will be the expression of the right and duty of all, orof the tyranny 
of a few; if they can teach humanity to govern itself more by 
virtue than by force; finally if they can introduce in the political 
relations of men and nations, that divine principle of fraternity 
which has fallen from heaven upon earth, to destroy all servitude, 
and to sanctify all disciplines; if they abolish legal murder; if 
they can efface by degrees from the code of nations, the murder in 
masses, which men call war ; finally, if men would govern them- 
selves in families, instead of herding like flocks; if the holy liberty 
of conscience would\ expand with the lights of reason, multiplied 
by the word; and if God, reflecting himself there more fro 
century te century, will be from century to century better glorified 
in works and in words, in spirit and in truth. 

Such ‘is politics as we understand it, you, myself, many 
others, and almost all the youth who are born in the tempests, who 
grow strong in the struggle, and who seem to have within them the 
instinct of great things, which must be gradually and religiously 
accomplished. Believe you that in such an epoch, and amid 
such problems, honor and virtue will put themselves aside in the little 
troop of skeptics, and say like Montaigne, ‘‘ What do 1 know?” 
or like the egotist, * What do I care ¢” 

No. When the Divine Judge arraigns us before our conscience 
at the end of our short journey here below, our modesty, our 
feebleness, will be no excuse for our inactiogs We shall have to 
reply to him, “*‘ We were nothing, we could do nothing, we were but 
a grain of sand.” He will say,‘‘I bave put before you in your 
time the two scales of a balance, where were weighed the destinies 
of humanity; in the one was the good, in the othertheevil. You 
were only a grain of sand, without doubt, but who said to you that 
this grain of sand would not cause the balance to incline on my 
side? You had an intelligence to see, a conscience to choose; 
a should have put this grain of sand in one or the other; you 

ave put it nowhere; what has it been worth? it has served 
neither you nor your brethren.” 

I wish not, my dear friend, to cause this sad reply to egotism, 
to be made to me, and this is why I terminate so hastily this 
scrawl, and bid you adieu. DE LAMARTINE. 
Saint-Point, Dec. 1st 1838, 
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BY LAMARTINE. 





The grieving soul is like 
The solt sky of the night, 
When the sleeping moon 
Has hushed every sound 
’Neath the glowing vault, 


Purer and deeper, 

You behold upon her footsteps 
A thousand stars come forth 
That in the bright morning 
You dreamed not were there: 


Islands of light 

More brilliant than our’s— 
And worlds beyond 

And waves of light 

Which are themselves worlds: 


You hear in space 
Those mysterious choirs 
Af heaven, praising, 
Or of passing angels 
Or sanctified men. 


And pure scintiilations 
From our fired souls— 
Human prayers— 

Raise us from earth 
Upon their flaming wings. 


O! sorrow, that overflowest me! 
Fall, then, from my eyes, 

Fall. like that stream 

Which the grateful earth 
Believes the gift of heaven, 


And blame not the hour, my soul, 
Which recalls thee to God. 

At birth and at death 

Man must weep 

O’er his exile and his farewell! 
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Reader have you a cousin; and is he at all like mine? If not 
I heartily wish you had. Without one, your life, the circle of 
your sympathies, is incomplete. Brother, friend, lover, each draws 
from us affection of a peculiar nature, but quite different from that 
of cousin Ned. He is a racy fellow, full of jokes and strange 
stories, yet capable of great seriousness on solemn occasions. He 
has had more wonderful adventures than any other man of his age 
now living. He has traveled all over the world and yet somehow 
he seems always to be here, for we have hardly taken an affecting 
leave of him and wished him health and prosperity during his 
absence, when some morning he steps in unexpectedly, having, 
since We saw him, dipped snuff with some damsel of the Carolinas, 
lighted his cigarettes at the lips of some dark eyed Brazilian, or 
quaffed the genuine Souchong from the cup of some languishing 
Meen Fun, or other lineal descendant of the kings of ‘the Moon. 
But one thing is certain, that in whatever latitude or longitude he 
chances to find himself, he always “does as the Romans do.” 
The ladies all like him and he likes the ladies, and among the 
gentlemen, he is called a most glorious fellow. He sings the best 
song and tells the best story. He likes good suppers and good 
company, but he has the strictest regard for propriety and always 
quits, when he has put the rest in good humour. He is a universal 
genius. He likes to try his hand at everything and has a particu- 
Jar passion for music. When a boy, he came up from the country 
to visit an aunt who lives in town. Opposite his house, there was 
a church, and the morning after his arrival, at an early hour, 
were heard from the great organ in the church, the most unearthly 
sounds—such groans and screeches and long drawn sighs that it 
seemed as though its old pipes were breathing the cries of the 
fallen spirits. Hours passed and still those fitful noises continued, 
now bellowing with a perfect frenzy, then softening down into the 
gentle carol of a bird. But where was Neddy all this time? 
They supposed that his youthful spirit was recreating itself with 
the sights of the curiosity shops, or wondering at the marvels of 
the Museum, and that’ dinner time would bring him to a sense of 
his physical wants and to his friends. Not so; dinner time, came 
but Neddy came not. His friends were alarmed and com- 
menced a search, every place of resort, every street and alley was 
explored, but in vain. The town crier was out and the police 
were on the alert, and they were dragging the river for Neddy, 
when some one bethought themselves of the church, where he . 
might be watching the process of tuning, which was evidently 
going on. They went to the door, but it was locked. They sent 
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for the sexton ; he came, pale and trembling. He had not unlocked 
the door since Sunday. There must be something supernatural 
in this affair, and his head shook and his heart quaked as he 
turned the key. Stealthily they crossed the porch and opened the 
inner door, where lo! instead of a ghost or goblin, there sat the 
lost boy perched upon the music stool, playing away for dear life 
at the “ Bay of Biscay, 0!’ He, with a little urchin whom he 
had found lounging on the steps, had been exploring the neigh- 
borhood, and having found the church door locked, nothing 
daunted, they proceeded to scale the high railings, and climb to the 
window through which they entered. ‘The same spirit of enquiry 
led him to open the door of the organ. Though it was the first 
time he had seen the instrument, he determined to try his skill, 
and with the help of his acquaintance, who had seen such things 
before, and who acted as blower, had actually learned to play a 
tune. He there conceived a love for that instrument which he 
never forgot, and now when at home, he plays the organ “con 
amore” in the church which he attends. 

At one time, he took a fancy to the histrionic art. His office 
was next to the theatre, and from being frequently invited to re- 
hearsals, he came to take part in them himself. For many days 
the papers had flamed with puffs of Senor Franzesco Antonio de 
la Montalbano, a star from the theatre del Principe at Madrid, 
and a favorite and daily guest of the royal family of Spain. On 
the long wished for night, the house was filled. Senor Montalbano 
wore a magnificent moustache, a pair of whiskers and a perruque 
of black Hyperion locks, beneath which cousin Ned was completely 
disguised ; and he trod the cothurnus with a dignity and grace 
which drew upon him peal after peal of the most rapturous ap- 

lause. Garrick nor Talma never had a more brilliant night. 

e came out, and with his hand upon his heart and his eyes fixed 
upon a renowned beauty whom he had long “ owed one,” he 
bowed and expressed his gratitude and his bliss. The bouquet 
and sash of the lady were the reward of such distinguished notice. 
The next morning Senor Franzesco Antonio de la Montalbano 
sent up his card to the lady who presently came down to see him, 
attired in all her fascinations. The blue sash was tastefully tied 
in his waistcoat, and he often all unconsciously pressed to his 
heart some withered flowers which accidentally peered from his 
bosom. He wasirresistible. He sang Spanish songs and touched 
the guitar most divinely ; and what though he did very frequently: 
snatch her hand and press it to his lips? It was the manner of 
foreigners and he did it so gracefully! That night she had a ser- 
enade. Could she mistake that voice? And how deep, how 
earnest were the strains he breathed! The next day his visit was 
repeated. They walked in the garden at twilight. It was in the 
love-breathing south, and the orange and jessamine were in bloom. 
Seated in that bower with the cool fountain murmuring beside 
them, she had once jested at his true heart storv, and now in the 
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same spot, he spake the same words again. She hung her head, 
while the blush and the gentle smile told the fulfilment of his 
hopes. One arm of his lightly clasped her form, and the other 
was carelessly passed over his own face as he whispered her to 
speak, to raise those heavenly eyes that he might read in them 
the answer to his prayers. She raised her eyes, but “ angels and 
ministers of grace defend us!” she was in the arms of cousin Ned! 
and the whiskers, moustache and beautiful wig of Senor Montal- 
bano were lying at her feet, “I Jeave you with my fortunate 
rival,” said cousin Ned, as he pointed to the ground and bowed 
his exit. 

The next week she sailed for Saratoga, and he kept the secret. 
until three years, when she had married a long, lean Georgian who 
drives five hundred slaves, 

Cousin Ned writes poetry ; and he publishes too sometimes, and 
many of his poems have gone the rounds from Maine to Florida. 
But this is not remarkable, for few are so forgotten by the gods as 
not at some time during life to have breathed their inspirations in 
some pastoral or warlike rhythm, or in a woful ballad to their 
mistress’s €yebrow. 

Neither were the pencil and pallet forgotten, in his devotion to 
the arts. And connected with his exploits in this branch of the 
poetical, I have the most irresistible recollections. I was visiting 
their country seat near one of our eastern cities, when one day he 
invited me to walk to his “‘ sanctum” which he had built in a re- 
tired part of the grounds, for he knew that I was an admirer of 
genius and talent, and he had prepared for me a surprise. He 
said that he had been painting much lately, purely for amusement 
and experiment. But he was quite astonished at his own produc- 
tions, and it was with a feeling akin to pride that he asked me to 
see them. He was going to invite some connoisseurs from town 
to come over, for he wished to consult them with regard to the 
propriety of sending them to the exhibition. But as people are 
prone to overrate the value of their own labors, and as he had un- 
bounded confidence in my judgment, he wished me to pro- 
nounce upon it first and he would be guided by my decision. | 
disclaimed all capacity to criticise, but promised to be honest: in 
my opinion. I could form no idea of the probable merit of what 
[ was about to see, but judging from his merit in other pursuits 
I anticipated something very fine. 

I entered and looking round, enquired where were the pictures. 
“Why this is one,” said he, pointing towards the easel, “ and 
there is the other on the wall. This is a Madonna, and I will got 
tell you the subject of that, but wish you to tell me if you recog- 
nize it. I wasdumb. I looked at the pictures and then at him. 
What could he mean? But his countenance only betrayed an 
expression of anxiety; I saw nothing quizzical there. 1 knew not . 
what to say. At length he spoke: “ You are silent, I am afraid 
they do not please you.” I saw that he spoke earnestly, and re- 
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plied that I could not pronounce a hasty judgment upon such 
works. Then he began to explain the merits of the Madonna, and 
the various processes by which he produced certain effects. They 
were extremely novel and the effects were novel too. What 
should Ido? I saw that he had feeling upon the subject, and I 
did not wish to wound him. Again he asked me if I recognized 
the landscape on the wall? After a desperate effort to recall 
what I had seen, that it might possibly be intended to represent, 
I replied as if I perfectly understood the resemblance, ‘“ Yes, but 
Ithink you have made the waters beneath the falls too tranquil.” 
Jt was the want of spray and foam that for a moment misled 
me. ‘“ Why, what do you take it for?’ exclaimed he. I replied, 
“ Why, the falls of Niagara, to be sure, and I take that steamboat 
which is falling to be the ‘“‘ Caroline,” which was sent over the 
cataract during “ Patriot war.” Now cousin Ned looked mystified. 
“ Are you quizzing me, or do you really think that I meant to 
paint the falls of Niagara?” I pleaded my sincerity; and with 
unfeigned distress either at his own disappointment or my want 
of perception, he informed me that the picture was a view of the 
river which flowed past the house, taken from the spot where we 
stood. I could resist no longer; the whole affair had become too 
ridiculous. J feared he had a slight aberration of intellect, and 
there was but one way of curing it; so giving way to my inclina- 
tion, I burst into a fit of laughter and exclaimed: they are the most 
miserable daubs that I ever beheld, and I beseech you, if you care 
for your reputation, to let your artistic friends stay at home; and if 
you wish to make a disposition of your pictures, present the Nia- 
gara falls to the cook, for a fire-board, and elevate the Madonna upon 
a pole for a scare-crow. I have thought of that scene a thousand 
times since, and can never decide in my own mind “ who was the 
dupe” on that occasion, though cousin Ned assures me that he 
was acting with th: utmost honesty and simplicity: for I have 
heard too much of his acting. 

Indeed, I could fill a volume and not give half that is interest- 
ing about him He is one of the most generous souls that I ever 
knew. His only pleasure is in promoting the enjoyment of others. 
Do we wish him to go with us to the concert, the opera or to church, 
—it is always the thing which he most desires to do. And in riding 
on horseback, fishing or sailing, rambling in the woods, lounging in 
print shops or picture galleries, or visiting prisons, asylums or ice- 
cream saloons, he is always the kind, gentle and agreeable cousin 
Ned. 

Then he can bring in all those little accessories which are the 
spirit of such enjoyments. He can be extremely facetious, or he 
can talk sentiment all in earnest; and we can display every grace 
of mind and manner, he can be witty, grave or sweet without 
fear of killing him; because he is cousin Ned. 

It is he who fans us at the opeta, he ties our slippers and fas- 
tens our gloves ; at the soiree he supports us and bathes our brows 
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faint or weary and performs all those nameless little offices which 
those who have no cousin Ned must live without. He has a great 
deal of tact, and though always on hand is never in the way. To 
be sure, he wishes every day that he was not our cousin, but the 
next moment, declares himself a lucky fellow that he stands in that 
delightful relationship; and we declare ourselves as much blest as 
he. Weare blest, and will do every thing for his comfort and plea- 
sure, and always give him a sincere and cordial welcome to our 
hearts and our fireside. From the latter, he has now been a long 
time absent. But when he comes, we will invite you to meet him, 
and you shall wish as sincerely as we do, that you had a cousin 
Ned. 
June 14th, 1848. 





THORNS AND FLOWERS. 


BY MISS JULIA PALMER. 


I had a fragrant little flower, 
In a shady nook it grew ; 

Its petals, they were snowy white, 
Pencilled with shining blue. 

But an ugly, crawling earth-worm came 
And gnawed it at the root, 

And long e’er summer days were flown, 
’T was trodden under foot. 


I had a darling little bird, 
With black and crimson wings ; 
Its voice was full of melody, 
Like a Peri’s, when she sings. 
But once, the live-long day she sat, 
With folded wing and drooping head, 
And when the quiet even came, 
My little bird was dead. 


I had a little sister, 
With eyes so blue and bright, 
That they wove a love-spell in my heart, 
With their joyous dancing light. 
My soul was full of happiness, 
When her heart was pressed to mine, 
And I said, ‘‘ What a world of joyous days, 
Thou dear one, shall be thine!” 
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One summer day, ere the sun went down, 
She lay in her little bed, 

And the last, lingering glorious rays 
Played ’round her cherub head. 

The eyes I loved so well were closed, 
And her band had an icy chill ; 

I thought my life was bound with hers, 
And yet I lingered still. 


Ob! then I knelt with bitter tears, 
Where my dead sister lay, 

And I heard a still, small spirit-voice, 
In gentle accents say, 

‘* Hush thee, poor mourner! murmur not, 
To comfort thee I’ve come; 

God loved the little angel, 
And so he called her home! 


‘*And the flowers are there immortal, 
And the birds have golden wings, 
And they dead sister thrills with the life 
Which from God’s presence springs.” 
Then I said, ‘‘ Show me this land, 
Where it is safe to love ;” 
And as the spirit soared away, 
She murmured, ‘‘ *Tis above.” 


Brockport, N. J., June, 1848. 





LECTURES ON SHAKSPEARE. 
By H. N. Hupson. Baker and Scribner, New York. 


There is no better test of an author’s ability than to take up an 
old subject on which every variety of mind has expended itself for 
ages, and without any new facts or helps, render it fresh and at- 
tractive. These lectures, now collected in a book form, were de- 
livered a year or two since in New York and Boston, to perha 
the most intelligent and accomplished audiences the cities could 
furnish. Without anyoftheclap-trap accessoriesso often employed 
to obtain admiration, they secured it by their intrinsic merit alone. 

To clear thought and a true style, Mr. Hudson adds impulsive- 
ness of feeling and vigor of expression. His unbounded reverence 
for Shakespeare does not dull the edge of his criticism, or weaken 
the power of his analysis. Some have objected to these lectures, 
on the ground that he has made far more out of the characters than 
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Shakspeare himself ever dreamed of. The latter simply caused 
them to speak naturally, without any reference to art whatever, 
But as in reading Shakspeare, we care not whether his Richard 
Ill is the Richard III of history, and think only of the character as 
drawn by his pen, so in listening to Mr. Hudson, we care not 
whether the bard’s creations were effected by synthrsis, or sub- 
jected afterwards to strict analysis; we are delighted with the 
perfection they present and the close investigation they will bear, 
Indeed, we do not see what else is left a man, except to show how 
this great genius, in being a lover himself, obliged all the lovers of 
true art. As Minerva sprang full-armed from the head of the god, 
so does every character emerge from the soul of this great wizard, 
perfect in ail its proportions, complete “in all its accessories. To 
unfold this, is to reveal the greatness of Shakspeare, or in other 
words, make us comprehend what we before knew but did not 
understand ; that nature cannot furnish a better Jew than Shylock, 
.or a completer devil than Jago, or a nobler woman than Cordelia, 
_ora more perfect wife than Imogene, or indeed a character of any 
hue from Caliban to Bottom, truer than he has given us in the 
great wonder. Yet we do not fully appreciate this, till some gifted 
mind analyzes, compares and tests eachcharacter inturn. Jolmson, 
Coleridge, Mrs. Jameson, Hazlitt, and a host of others, have un- 
dertaken this task, and added to our stock of knowledge and in- 
creased our admiration, but Mr. Hudson stands in a better position 
than either. With the results of all combined before him, and 
viewing them generously and freely, he has also given us the pro- 
duct of his own reflections. Possessing great originality himself, 
the thoughts of others have become as it were his own in passing 
through his mind; or in other words, after furnishing himself with 
all the helps in his reach, he has given us not a compilation, nota 
collection of opinions, but a complete original work as distinctly 
and strongly marked as if he were the first man that ever wrote on 
Shakspeare. 

His antithetical mode of saying things, nay, his very alliter- 
ations give a movement and vigor to his sentences that hurry the 
teader on so, that what he took up perhaps as a dry analysis, he 
finds he cannot lay down without an effort. ; 

A large part of the first volume is devoted to Shakspeare him- 
self, and the times in which he lived. We cannot give an ade- 
quate idea of the author’s excellence or sty'e, without extensive 
quotations, and if we were required to select from the different 
plays, we should hardly know which to choose. He first gives the 
plot and then takes up the principal characters and analyzes them. 
The tragedies, perhaps, from the very characters necessary to them, 
possess more interest than the other plays. Hamlet and Macbeth 
are huge creations that make us tremble as we contemplate them. 


The midnight grave, the murderous deed, the cries of conscience. 


and the still copse, enchain us more than the jokes of the buffoon, 
the retorts of the wit or the passionate language of the lover. We 
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think Mr. Hudson’s analysis of Hamlet, by far the best ever fur- 
nished. We rather suspect he felt the character as much as he 
studied it, and come to his conclusions more by consciousness than 
by thought. As a specimen of his antithetical style, we give 
a short extract from ‘* Taming of the Shrew:” 

‘The lord and the tinker are the two extremes of society; so 
much so, indeed, that they well nigh meet round on the other side, 
as extremes are apt todo. There is just about as much gold in 
the one character as in the other; only in the lord it is all on the 
outside, in the shape of gilding; in the tinker it is all at the centre, 
in the shape of a kernel. And it is doubtful which be the more 
Judicrous or the most dignified, the ennui which drives the one to 
seek sport in duping a sot, or the sottishness which makes the other 
dupable into the belief of his being a lord. The irony of the thing, 
for it is ironical withal, is, that if a man be removed from the 
gutter to the palace, he changes his place only, not his mind. 
Under his temporary hallucination, the tinker resigns his name, 
but not his character; is deluded out of his experiences, but not 
out of his appetites and aptitudes; consents to forget his neigh- 
bors, but not his ale; and his occasional remarks, during the 
following play, are plainly the offspring of the old man, not of the 
new additions. Sly, for that is the tinker’s name, is evidently no 
very remote kin of Sancho Panza, epitomized and Anglicized: one 
can almost fancy one hears him giving thanks to the inventor of 
drink, as his' elder brother did to the inventor of sleep. The entire 
prelude is read in ten minutes; yet it reveals the character of the 
whole family of Slies. ‘They “came in with Richard the conque- 
ror,” and “are no rogues,” nor any thing else, indeed, but pedlers, 
bear-herds, tinkers, and drinkers “‘ of pots o’ the smallest ale.”— 
light, aerial grace, touched occasionally with the richest colors of 
poetry, hovers over this most expressive of trifles. If forced to give 
up the prelude or the play, it would be difficu't for me to choose 
between them, much as I value the latter.” 

His analysis of Shylock is able and just. Indeed the tendency of 
Mr. Hudson’s mind is to look with fairness on the worst of charac- 
ters, so that he analyzes usually as well as intellectually with con- 
sumate skill. Inthe proscribed, persecuted, despised and degraded 
Jew, he sees a man with all the feelings and impulses of a man, 
made what he is by the injustice of others, rather than by his own 
innate wickedness. Hated by all, why should he not hate all? having 
no money extended to him, why should he extend it to others ? 
Says Mr. Hudson of him: 

“Say.ocx is one of those inconceivable masterpieces wherein the 
poet’s skill is forgotten in the perfection of the work; he seems so 
much a man of nature’s making, that we can scarce accord to 
Shakspeare the merit of creating him. A true representative of bis 
nation, of course his two absorbing passions, are love of money and 
hatred of Christians: both of which passions are the almost inevi- 
table result of his origin and situation; of a national pride which 
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for ages never ceased to provoke hostility, but which no hostility 
could ever subdue ; of a national thrift which never ceased to invite 
rapacity, but which no rapacity could ever exhaust; and of a na- 
tional weakness, which, while it exposed them to wrong, only en- 
gendered the deeper hate, because it left them without the means or 
the hope of redress. Such is that wonderful people, whose nation- 
ality has survived the utmost dispersion, the fiercest persecution, the 
rise and fall of the greatest empires; a people whom no distance 
can separate, no proximity confound; and who, a monument at 
once of heaven’s favor and of heaven’s justice, seem doomed for- 
ever to attest the truth of a dispensation whose benefits they are 
never toenjoy. And such is Shylock ; a type of national sufferings, 
of national sympathies and national antipathies. Himself an object 
of bitter insult and scorn to those about him; surrounded by ene- 
mies whom he is at once too proud to conciliate, and too weak to 
oppose; he can have no life among them tut money; no hold on 
them but interest ; no feeling towards them but hate; no indemnity 
out of them but revenge. Nothing he can do, will purchase him 
any thing but obloquy and contempt; no gush of humanity, no 
sacrifice of disinterestedness, will silence or soften the prejudices 
against his nation ; and of course, the seeds of generosity originally 
implanted in his nature, instead of springing up into beauty and 
fragrance, have become congealed or petrified into malignity and 
selfishness. As the lawallows no such principle as equity towards 
him, so he will acknowledge none in his interpretation of it. Its 
spirit being avowedly his foe, he does not scruple to make its letter 
his friend. It is not strange, therefore, that mercy speaks to him 
in vain; he has long looked to others for mercy, and has not found 
even justice; and therefore when others look to him for mercy, he 
will not give even justice. The prophecies of Scripture against his 
nation have been turned into a patent for persecuting him; there- 
fore he turns the ancient prerogatives of his nation into a patent for 
cursing them; and returns their Christian intolerance with Jewish 
obstinacy. The more they close their arms and doors against him, 
the faster he clings to his national faith; his very language seems 
to have been circumcised, and to have gone to school to the syna- 
gogue. Such is the natural effect of intolerance upon helpless, 
defenceless pride; producing the widest separation of feeling and 
character among those who are the nearest together in place. 

But with these national peculiarities Shylock unites the deepest 
and strongest individuality ; thoroughly and intensely Jewish, he is 
not more a Jew than he is Shylock. Endowed with the finest gifts 
of nature, the wrongs he has suffered and the pride he has opposed 
to them, have dried all the sap of humanity out of him, but have 
left his noble intellect standing entire. With as much elasticity of 
mind as stiffness of neck, every step he takes, but the last, is as 
firm as the earth he treads upon; every reason he advances is per" 
fectly unansvgerable, except in a single instance where he chooses 
to rely on the antiquities of his own nation rather than on his own 
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resources. Nothing can daunt, nothing can disconcert him; re- 
monstrance cannot move, ridicule cannot touch, obloquy cannot ex- 
asperate him: when he hus not provoked them, he has been forced 
to bear them ; and now when he does provoke them, he is hardened 
against them. Ina word he may be outreasoned, he cannot be out- 
willed; he may be broken, he cannot be bent.” 

It very often occurs that a writer capable of conceiving and ex- 
pressing admirably the character of a maz, fails grievously in des- 
cribing that of a woman. Cooper, for instance, draws a wild 
Indian with graphic power, but spoils every female character he 
attempts to porteay The flexile movement, gushing feelings, 
warm impulses, delicaté sentiment and exquisite sensibilities of the 
latter, disappear under his rough hand. So also one who will analyze 
a Romeo with wonderful ability, fails in a Hamlet or Macbeth. But 
Mr. Hudson is equally successful in depicting Juliet and Desde- 
mona, or Lady Macbeth, and Iago and Hamlet. He understands 
all the rougher and sterner feelings of the monk, as well as the 
more delicate susceptibilities of a woman; he can draw in dark, 
strong lines the character of a murderer and a villain, as well as 
pencil softly the more hidden and impalpable virtues of one who has 
been made “‘a little better” than an angel. Indeed, this peculiar 
form of adaptation possessed by so few, is indispensably necessa 
to one who would write on Shakspeare. Johnson with all his abil- 
ity never made a woman without a beard. One always says after 
reading his description of one, 


“I spy a great beard under her muffler. I do not like a woman 
with a beard.” 

Mrs. Jameson on the contrary, cannot fully appreciate such a 
characteras Hamlet. Mr. Hudson excels in this respect, and seems 
speaking a different language when passing from a Caliban toa 
Perdita. As an example take the following extract from his lec- 
ture on “‘ Winter’s Tale,” where he describes Florizell and Perdita: 

“Perdita is a fine illustration of native intelligence as distin- 
guished from artificial acquirements, and of inborn dignity bursting 
through ‘all the disadvantages of the humblest station. Schlegel 
somewhere says, “‘ Shakspeare is particularly fond of showing the 
superiority of the innate over the acquired ;” but he has nowhere 
done it more beautifully than in this unfledged angel, 


‘* The prettiest low-born lass that ever 
Ran on the green sward ; nothing she does or seems 
But smacks of something greater than herself.” 


Just as much a queen as if she were brought up at court, and just 
as much a shepherdess as if she were born a shepherd’s daughter, 
the graces of the princely and the simplicities of the pastoral char- 
acter seem striving which shall express her loveliest. She is not a 
poetical being; she is poetry itself; and every thing lends or bor- 
rows beauty at her touch. A playmate of the flowers, when we see 
them together, we can hardly tell, whether they take more inspira- 
tion from her, or she takes more from then ; and while she becomes 
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the sweetest of poets in making nosegays, the nosegays in her 
hands become the richest of crowns. Courted by the prince in dis- 
guise at one of their rustic festivals, herself the mistress of the feast, 
she transforms the place into a paradise. 


‘© What she does, 
Still betters what is done. When she speaks, 
He’d have her do it ever: when she sings, 
He’d have her buy and sell so; so give alms; 
Pray so; and for the ordering her aflairs, 
To sing them too; When she doth dance, he’d have her 
A wave o’ the sea, that she might ever do 
Nothing but that; move still, still so, and own 
No other function.” 


With the same delicacy and chastity of honor as her mother, she 
has less sternness and severity of carriage; the discipline of cir- 
cumstances having left unchecked and unsubdued in her the fresh- 
ness, the simplicity and playfulness of nature: yet, though her 
whole being is redolent of the scenes she has lived amidst, 


‘** We cannot say, ’tis pity 
She lacks instructions: for she seems a mistress 
To most that teach,” 


With her mother’s depth,' intensity and calmness of feeling, no per- 
turbations can reach her; and when a cloud comes over the in- 
nocent brightness of her love :— \ 


“ This dream of mine ,— 
Being awake, I’ll queen it no inch further, 
But milk my ewes and weep.” 


Of course no man were more worthy of such a being, unless he 
were willing to give up all the rest of the world for her; and the 
prince shows himself abundantly worthy of her, in the sacrifice he 
makes, and the danger he confronts for her sake. As, prizing his 
love before the crown, he quiets her forebodings with the words,— 


Or F'll be thine, my fair, 
Or not my father’s: for I cannot be 
Mine own, nor any thing to any, if 
I be not thine: to this I am most constant, 
Though destiny say, no ;’ 


so prizing truth and honor above all things, he more than makes 
good his words by deeds: 


‘* Not for Bohemia, nor the pomp that may 

Be thereat gleaned ; for all the sun sees, or 

The close earth wombs, and the profound seas hide 
In unknown fathoms, will he break bis oath 

To this his fair beloved.” 


Indeed, Florizell is ever the peer of Perdita: none but the best of 
men could have felt the perfections of such a woman; none but the 
best of women could have won the heart of such a mun; and if 
nothing can disturb the serenity of her love, nothing can subdue 
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the strength of his. Alive and glowing with the fire of noble passions, 
himself the very sum and abstract of true manliness, of honor, 
purity, intelligence’ and dignity, he seems at once the flower of 
princes, and the prince of gentlemen; and his love is truly “* Pro- 
methean spark stolen from heaven, to give a godlike soul to man.” 
It was only by being forced to renounce his princely inheritance 
and brave the threats of his father, that Florizell could show him- 
self worthy of such a woman; and it was only by growing up a 
perfect queen amid purely pastoral influences, that Perdita could 
show herself worthy of such aman. With so much skill does 
Shakspeare arrange his plots for the proper development and mani- 
festation of his characters.” 

There is another peculiarity about the work of Mr. Hudson, which 
gives it a great value to the American reader, indeed to the modern 
reader on either side of the Atlantic. He is constantly making his 
subject practical; that is, applying the thoughts and sentiments that 
suggest themselves, to prevailing errors. Transcendentalism, false 
philanthropy, improved notions on the rights of women, false 
theories of reform, each gets a castigation as he passes, and he 
strikes no baby-blow. He is not one of those who believe that 
wisdom will die with us, but rather that much of true wisdom has 
disappeared with our forefathers, and that to get right, we have to ~ 

o backward instead of forward. Amid the many instances with 
which the book is filled, the following taken from Othello is full of 
truth as well as bitter irony ; he is speaking of Desdemona: 

“ We have been taught that the husband is to obey the wife as 
much as the wife the husband ; and our next lesson probably will 
be, that the parent is to obey the child as much as the child the 
parent. O, divine science of equality! Chivalry, the first and 
fairest daughter of religion, has long since been gibbeted, and the 
puerility of the tournament has given place to the virility of the 
horse-race! Woman is to be raised above the awful prerogative of 
defencelessness; legislation having gone sick with a kind of 
atheistic philanthropy, is stepping in to rescue her from her old 
dependence on the religion of the other sex; and as she is losing 
her motives to this principle, so of course this principle is losing 
its motives to speak and act in her behalf. Saint Peter, by the 
way, was a very strange logician; not half so wise, probably as the 
sophists of ourday: but then we should remember that Saint Peter 
had not the advantages of modern illumination! Writing to the 
churches, he enjoins on the men that they should give honor unto 
the wife as being the weaker vessel ; thus assigning her supposed 
inferiority as the reason why she should have especial honor. 
Accordingly, our fathers were so stupid or benighted as to think, 
that even because woman is comparatively helpless and defenceless, 
therefore none but a brute, or a coward, or a ruffian, would dare to 
harm her. So that in their view the very defencelessness of woman 
was a wall of brass about her; but this was because they had not 
shaken off that absurd superstition sometimes called asoul. Hap- 
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ily all such notions have now passed or are passing away ; and it is 
even thought by some that marriage, like the State and the Church, 
is rather too old an institution to survive our present paroxysms 
of improvement. As a further development of this noble system, 
strange its advocates do not propose to get up a new edition of 
woman with beards and bass voices! Weighed in the balance of 
this sublime philosophy, Desdemona has of course been found 
wanting in the qualities that make up the idea of female heroism. 
But seriously: In an age when freedom and dignity are sought 
for in insubordination; and obedience, save to ourselves, is not only 
thought, but, far worse, is even felt to be a sort of degradation; 
when wisdom, (queer wisdom !) inculcating an identity of rights 
and duties between the sexes, is giving us mannish women and 
effeminate men, forgetting that the more the sexes resemble, 
the less they will love and respect one another: when woman, 
instead of quietly doing her duties to secure her rights, that she 
may be in a condition to do her duties, and of course finds the 
former so long a labor that she can never come to the latter: 
when, reversing the doctrine and practice of our fathers, that mar- 
ried people “‘ must be complicated in affections and interest, that 
there be no distinction between them of mine and thine ;” and that 
-“* their gods should be as their children, not to be divided, but of 
one possession and provision,” for that ‘‘ whatsoever is otherwise is 
not marriage, but merchandize ;’—when, reversing all this, mar- 
tiage is passing from a junction of aims and interests into a con- 
flict and competition thereof, and the old-fashioned way of regarding 
man and wife as one person, and so legislating rownd them, is 
getting reformed into a method of legislating between them ; so that 
the wife, instead of seeking protection iz her husband, in the reli- 
gious awe with which, by a meek, gentle, submissive demeanor, 
she used in simpler times to inspire him, is resorting to legal provi- 
sions and securities for protection against him: when a heartless 
system of domestic equality and independence is crushing all the 
higher domestic sentiments, killing off old honor and loyalty and 
gentleness and generosity, by leaving them nothing to do, nor any 
occasion for their exercise ;—pumping out all the spontaneous chiv- 
alry of our nature, and leaving us no manhood for woman to trust, 
nor any womanhood for man to fear: when a sort of malignant, 
ferocious, philanthropy, sprung from the marriage of ambition 
and infidelity, is going about to strip off the sacred wardrobe 
which religion has gathered about our otherwise naked, shivering, 
defenceless nature, to supply its place with court-house logic and 
paper constitutions,—until the great sacrament and bond of society, 
the consecrated channel through which all social grace must come 
to us, or else not come at all, has got well nigh desiccated into a 
soulless, godless, impotent and impudent legality :—in such an age, 
it is surely far from strange, that the possession of lofty, heroic 
qualities should have been denied her 
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‘* Whose life was, like the violet, sweet, 
As climbing jasmine, pure :” 
and who was guilty of no more heroism in respect of her husband 
than is implied in “though he slay me, yet will I trust in him ;” 
or, in her own words, 
‘* Unkindness may do much ; 


And his unkindness may defeat my life, 
But never taint my love.” 


Well might Wordsworth say, 


‘* The homely beauty of the good old cause 
Is gone, our peace, our fearful innocence, 
And pure religion breathing household laws.” 


Fortunately, however, notwithstanding our present surfeit of 
transcendental crotchets and theories, we may hope there yet 
survives a revisionary fund of healthy sentiment in human nature, 
which “the gentle lady married to the Moor” may fall back upon 
with confidence. People may wrangle and syllogise themselves 
into errors and follies as they will, but nature is still too strong for 
them, and, before this excellent pattern of wifely submission, will 
be pretty sure to vindicate herself in their hearts.” 

Some may object to Mr. Hudson’s style as too abrupt and at 
times jagged, but every man to his peculiarities; he may polish 
these, but if he subdwes them he will lose all that makes him read- 
able. He sometimes gives strict grammar the go-by, bearing 
more interest in conveying his meaning clearly than grammatically. 
The defects, however, are few, and in our opinion these two vol- 
umes contain the best commentary on Shakspeare that ever has 
been written, and stamp Mr. Hudson as a clear, original thinker, 
and a strong minded man. 





JUNE ON THE OCEAN. 


BY L'a, 


It is a delightful relief to the American traveler in Europe, to 
find himself once more on shipboard, fairly embarked for home. 
If he has been a conscientious traveler, the tranquility ofa sea- 
voyage is almost indispensable to his excited intellect and imagi- 
nation, particularly if fresh from Italy, or the storied banks of the 
Rhine. Long before quitting the former, he becomes weary with 
the rapid and rich succession of antique novelties, and is almost 
horrifigd at the prospect of encountering another painting-gallery 
ormuseum. His recollections are inevitably more or less indistinct 
and confused. While opportunity offered, he gorged himself, and 
he needs time to digest the mental salmagundi. The innumera- 
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ble army of gods and goddesses, heroes and heroines, in stone or 
on canvas, naked and draped, float in phantasmagoric dance be- 
fore his over-wrought and bewildered memory. A month of re. 
pose in the solitude of the sea, is as sleep to a fevered man. 

In summer, when the breezes blow fresh from the south and the 
waters and the sky rival each other’s brightness ; and above all, in 
the brilliant month of June, when the full moon is shining, the live- 
long night, and the sun rises and declines, day after day, week after 
week, in unclouded majesty, the ocean is a glory and a delight, 
Oh! forever, in sunshine and in storm, its glory is unchangeable 
as that of its mighty Maker! Images, all-beautiful and sublime, 
come thronging from its bosom, like its own eternal exhalations, 
and in the light of the soul they distil perpetually, a thousand 
graceful, rainbow-colored forms! 

It is true, no song of birds greets your ear, with the rising day, 
or pleasant chirp of the grasshopper in the fresh grass, or other of 
those thousand sights and sounds, that so endear to the poet’s 
heart, the ‘leafy month of June.” No waving groves or bright 
grain vary the broad scene. But then the green waves gleam 
and heave in the sunshine, and the light breeze flings over them 
all a net-work of silvery, bubbling foam, as of blossoms floating 
over a forest-top in the bloom of the rural year. 

And you see no graves orruins on the ocean. Men point proudly 
to the relics of their fathers’ strife, where brother throttled brother, 
and left his foul carcass to infect the air; but the sea hides quickly 
its wrecks and its dead, and seems to stand over them with finger 
on its lip, to command our silence and awe. 

And to the denizen of the town, the change is peculiarly grate- 
ful. June, in the town, is often hot and dusty. The air simmers 
up from the white side-walks, as over a hot stove. Now and then, 
a fitful gust sweeps round the corner of the street, bearing along a 
small column of dust. It suddenly subsides, leaving the dust to 
fall as in a cloud. The shops upon the sunny side of the way are 
deserted ; and the younger partner comes often to the door, look- 
ing anxiously up street and down, for the shadow of a may-be cus- 
tomer. The school-girls coming home from school, fling carelessly 
upon their bonnets, their thick green veils, and nod familiarly, 
themselves unknown, to the young gentlemen who gather in the 
drug store to see them pass, and who are thereby sadly tantalized. 
Then perhaps a shower descends, as you are strolling lazily along 
in your blouse; and too hot, or too dignified to run, you finally 
reach refuge at your friend’s, the jeweller’s, looking forlorn as a 
patient in his hydropathic shirt. 

Now, at sea, of course there’s no dust. And saving the calms, 
which in these latitudes are rare and short, you may always revel 
in the luxury of a breeze. The glittering spray, scattered from 
some passing wave, often showers the deck, or drawing a rflinbow 
crest over the summit of the wave itself, and then falling in a 
sheaf of liquid crystal, leaps up again in some new form, like old 
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Proteus sporting inthe sea. The ship sails on, day after day, with 
easy motion; the white canvas spreads itself wider and higher, 
to catch the lightest whiff; the captain gives himself up to the en- 
tertainment of his lady passengers ; and the passengers themselves, 
after the first few days of sickness, are all out upon the quarter 
deck to enjoy the free air. ‘The ladies recline around upon pillows 
and foot-cushions, and the captain's sea jackets, and the gentle- 
men’s cloaks. The invalids remain quiet, while the more fortu- 
nate busy themselves with their favorite games—chess, dominoes, 
or shuffles. 

It was a bright June morning, when the Ashburton swung out 
of the Liverpool docks, and floated down the Mersey. The black, 
asthmatic little steam-craft that had shouldered us along, detached 
itself about two o’clock in the afternoon, and with all sail set, we 
stood out for sea. We neared Holyhead in the night, intending 
to descend St. George’s channel, but finding several vessels there, 
win’-bound already several days, the captain ordered “ up helm,” 
and put for the northern passage. The passengers remained on 
deck till the night shat off all longer prospect of the Scotch and 
Irish coasts—for both are visible ffom the middle of the channel. 
A ragged little Scotch terrier, who belonged to one of the ladies 
in the cubin, ran from side to side, and resting with fore paws upon 
the bulwarks, sniffed the land-breeze, and whined most piteously. 
The cow, too, looking from her cabin window, pricked up her ears 
and grew wistful and very pensive, at each glimpse of the green 
hill sides, that rose with the falling ship. 4 

We cleared the passage, ] think, the same evening, and the 
following dawn found us alone on the ocean: 


“ 





celum undique et undique pontus.” 


And now, at once severed from every wonted association, we turn - 
ourselves to the study of ourselves—the temporary denizens of this 
little world—this world-fragment, shot into space as by some con- 
vulsion, with all its living load. ; 

The cabin of a liner is built upon the vessel’s main deck, at the 
stern. Its roof forms the quarter-deck or poop. These decks com- 
municate with each other, only by steep and narrow ladders. The 
ascent to the quarter-deck from the cabin, is by convenient stairs 
within. 

The cabin itself is generally supplied with a sofa at each end, 
and a table running nearly its entire length, which, together with 
the cane-work settees that flank it, is of course fixed. Two paral- 
lel ridges running around its edge, serve to guard the plates, with 
occasional cross-pieces to keep the turkey from chassezing up to 
the beef, and both from diving into the captain’s lap. One day 
(this, however, happened in a February gale,) the steward was on 
the lower side of the table arranging the dishes, the ship gave an 
unlucky lurch—steward’s feet slipped .from under him—his chin 
dropped in a passenger’s plate, the turkey cut cable, drove gallantly 
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along his neck and back, leaving a shining wake of gravy in its 
path, till it finally heaved to, under the berth of the open state 
room opposite. And not seldom, in a lively storm, you will see 
the company at table suspend suddenly all operations, and begin 
balancing their plates in the air, like a band of jugglers, to keep 
the sauce and chicken in true equilibruam. Then the saltcellar 
comes tearing down upon you, just as you had grasped the castor 
with your only free hand, and your neighbor opposite, in trying to 
overtake it, blackens a yard of table-cloth with his upset coffee. 

Over the centre of the table, just under the sky-light, swings 
the ship’s barometer, together with a compass. The mizen-mast 
passes up through the cabin and the dining table, and is cased 
with mahogany or satin wood, or richly painted. Around this 
apartment, and opening into it, are the passengers’ state rooms, 
furnished with two berths each, the one above the other, and with 
washing apparatus and a small settee—which settee serves for a 
drawer-chest and lounge—and a delightful lounge it is, only be- 
ing against the vessel’s side, you must hold on with both hands, 
and keep one leg awake to save-yourself in a roll. 

And by the way, talking of the wash-bowl, brings up some funny 
purgatorial recollections. 

A storm has risen during the night, and the ship is dancing 
about like a cockle-shell. You attempt to rise, and find yourself 
prostrate after every effort, as if your room-mate had got crazy and 
quarrelsome from sea-sickness, and wouldn’t let you up. At last 
you succeed in coaxing on your pants. One of your slippers has 
slid under the berth, and you try to hook it out with your cane, 
but it wont be hooked. By and by, you draw up to the wash-stand, 
and of the entire contents of the pitcher, spill about a pint in the 
bowl itself. 

Then comes a solemn pause. You plant one foot against the 
berth-side, and the other against the opposite settee. One hand 

rasps the edge of the wash-stand, and the other a knob below. 
With hair disheveled, suspenders swinging in air behind, and 
one slipper between two feet, you eye lugubriously the mouthful 
of liquid before you, oscillating from rim to rim, and leaping in 
mimic waves. Slowly and carefully you lower your head and 
close your eyes, preparatory to the immersion. Biff! your nose 
flattens out on the damp crockery, while the water has already be- 
spattered the door. One more draught upon the pitcher, and un- 
less very unlucky, you succeed this time in moistening your nasal 
extremity and the tips of your eye-lashes. Then you wipe your- 
self very dry, and go to breakfast in your overcoat or gown, but- 
toned up to the ears. 

But we had no experiences of this sort, aboard the Ashburton. 
The easy breeze that met us in the Irish sea, attended us across 
the entire Atlantic. Our mainsail was reefed but once, and for 
nearly a week the studding-sails were undisturbed ; the studding- 
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sails, you know, being to the regular rigging, what lace-edging 
and flounces are to a lady’s dress. 

The winds bore us within two days’ sail of Iceland. In those 
high latitudes, the phenomena of the night were a curious novelty 
to most of ourcompany. The sun would linger on the horizon 
till nearly nine, and indeed at ten o’clock one could read in the 
cabin, beneath the dim sky-light. 

The sun-sets were gorgeous and peculiar; the huge luminary 
shooting up into the pale blue sky, broad, quivering pencils of 
light, like that “ flaming brand” which the archangel waved be- 
fore the gate of Paradise ; or rolling along the horizon like a wheel 
of fire; or poised, as if shrinking and shivering at the inevitable 

lunge. 

And then the full moon wou!d come up, pale as the face of a 
nun; and by and by a few stars withdraw timidly the gossamer 
veil of the twilight, and disclose their blushing beauties to the sea. 
The shadow of the tall ship lies upon the water, swaying in and 
out with the swelling and sinking waves, like a huge banner on 
the wind, and mottled with phosphoric balJs as with stars. The 
long, white bow-sprit goes beckoning in the moonlight, like the 
finger of some mighty phantom. All on board is still> The decks 
are deserted ; only the helmsman and the watch remain; and find- 
ing your way to the prow, you look down upon the seething, bub- 
bling water below, and the long lines of milky foam, and the 
glowing phosphoric flakes that fall off from the sharp keel. Then 
you creep out upon the jib-boom, and turn and gaze upon the mass 
of canvas that swells up from the vessel like a tower of ivory. 

Your sensations, at such an hour, are utterly undefinable. Three 
objects, the chosen emblems of sublimity onl teaikty, alone occupy 
your attention. The hoary ocean—‘image of eternity”—the moon, 
round as your horizon; and the ship, the most consummate speci- 
men of the handiwork of man. A feeling of utter loneliness and 
helplessness comes over you — vague, infinite, irrepressible long- 
ings after the unknown and unattainable; and as the moon, so 
tranquil and motionless in heaven, is slowly drawing towards her, 
the mighty ocean surge, so do scenes like this stir to their very 
depths the dark, laboring waters of the human soul. 

The only unpleasant incident of our trip, was our approach to 
the icebergs, when upon the Grand Bank. To sailors, as well as 
landsmen, their presence always causes a little anxiety ; more es- 
pecially from the reason that even the ordinary means of escape 
from disaster are taken away. In the neighborhood of the ice- 
bergs, it is always more or less foggy. They seem to shroud 
themselves in mist, as if to steal upon you unseen, like mon- 
sters seeking their prey. Long before evening, this fog descends, 
and often so thick is it, that one mast of the vessel is nearly invi- 
sible from the distance of another. And then the fog resembles 
in color the iceberg itself. A double and triple watch was fre- 
quently placed along the leeward side of the vessel, and at the 
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prow, to keep a sharp look-out; but it was soon withdrawn, and the 
vessel left to go where Providence might send it. Every few mo 
ments during the afternoon—for the fog gathered at three o'clock 
—and night, the captain, to ascertain our probable distance from 
the danger, dropped the thermometer in a bucket of water hoisted 
from the ship’s side. We passed through a field of floating ice, 
but without receiving ascratch. ‘There was less gaiety than usual 
on board the ship, in the evening, and much thanksgiving in the 
morning. 

We at length cleared the banks, and after beating about three 
or four days, against a pretty lively head wind, took the pilot, off 
Montauk, and the next night dropped anchor in the Lower Bay, 
There was a loud, whirring sound, like the running down of a 
town-clock, a sharp click, and then all was still. Every body was 
in his berth, but nobody rose, because every body knew the mean- 
ing of the strange sound. It was the prettiest bit of music my 
ears had listened to, since the last solo of Lablache. But it started 
no enthusiasm. I lay awake, calmly reflecting on the past, before 
whose brilliant scene the green curtain had just descended, per- 
haps never again torise. [ had passed in safety through many 
dangers, seen and unseen; it was an hour for solemn thought. [ 
repeated to myself that beautiful hymn of Addison’s, and soon fell 
into a pleasant sleep. When I arose in the morning and went on 
deck, the sun was shining brightly on the hill-sides of Staten 
Island. The ship soon weighed anchor, and passed up through 
fleets of vessels, some outward bound, and others that had run in 
with itself. A steamboat soon hauled along side, and the passen- 
gers descending upon her.hurricane deck, were soon transported 
to the docks. A moment after, and we struck foot on New York 
pavement, and with a general shaking of hands, bade each other, 
perhaps a last good-bye. 

Albany, 1848. 





ON THE DEATH OF JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY. 


BY MRS, L, H, SIGOURNEY, 


I well remember him,—his noble form 

Erect and graceful, and his speaking brow 

And eloquent words, For he had been the guest 
Of this New World, and even had bowed himself 
’Neath my vine-cover'd porch, with his pure smile ; 
And in my bumble parlor lingered long 

His voice, like an imprisoned melody. 
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Philanthropy was his, in every form 
Of carnest piety, or enduring toil,— 
While for the brotherhood of man he strove 
Untrammel’d and untiring. From the lip, 
And from the pen, and hfe, alike it flow’d, 
Cheering the sad of heart in every clime— 
A stream without declension. 
Mild, yet firm, 
In duty’s path, his calm eye look’d above 
Time and its trifles. 
Courteous, and benign ;— 
His social sympathies were prompt to aid 
His labors in the Gospel, breathing balm 
O’er soften’d hearts. The child of ignorance 
Listened with wondering trust, to him who spake 
The truth in love; and with a throbbing breast 
The prisoner hail’d him thro’ his darken’d grate, — 
Blessing the brow that beam’d with love to all 
Whom God had made. 
Yet now, methinks, I hear 
O’er Ocean’s wave, the tread of echoing feet, 
Bearing him to his burial. Maultitudes, 
In solemn guise, press onward, Woe is there, 
As though a whole community deplor’d 
Father, and friend. Commerce foregoes its thrift, 
And gaiety its revel. Every sect 
Mingle their tears. 
Hath prince, or hero found 
Such honor’d grave,—who for ambition’s sake 
Crush’d out the sacred life the Almighty gave, 
And call’d it victory? Wins bigot zeal 
Such mourning of the heart, that in the robe 
Of Ebal’s cursing clad, hath fiercely warr’d 
With the complexion of its brother’s creed, 
And scowling trampled on the Master’s rule 
Of Charity? 
Gifted, and good, farewell! 
True patriot, and true christian, peace and love, 
Thy guests on earth made thee at home in heaven, 
So teaching thee its language, that thy deeds 
Spake forth its dialect, by night, and day, 
Oh favor’d of that Spirit, early sought 
By thee, in sacred silence of the soul, 
May we the pattern of thy blameless life 
Pursue, and find its close,—eternal gain! 


24 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF SCOTLAND. 
From a Gentleman’s Journal. ' 


It was a bright morning in July, when I left that bustling city, 
Glasgow, to take a short trip through the Highlands. Everything 
was life and animation. Porters were busily engaged in convey- 
ing luggage on board the steamers. Runners from the various 
companies were waylaying unfortunate travellers. My trip by 
steamer being only to Dumbarton, I was soon quietly allowed to 

In a few minutes, all was announced ready, and we were 
airly started for the Highlands. The Clyde at Glasgow becomes 
very narrow, and the navigation from Greenock to Glasgow, at 
all times is difficult, owing to the shallowness of the river. Havi . 
now arrived at Dumbarton Castle, (which is built on a huge black 
rock rising from the Clyde,) once so ably defended by that patriot, 
Sir William Wallace, but at last shamefully betrayed by his own 
countryman, Sir John Monteith, who suffered an ignominous death 
in London, but not having time to go over the castle in this tour, I 
contented myself with merely taking a passing view. Dumbarton 
is very picturesque; numbers of neat cottages are scattered on 
the river’s bank. We now left our steamer and took a carriage to 
the foot of Loch Lomond; the country was very beautiful. We 
passed some delightful summer retreats, occupied by wealth 
merchants, Several ladies and gentlemen came inthe party, whic 
made it much more agreeable. We now suddenly came in view 
of the Loch. Ben Lomond’s snowy top, we could perceive in the 
distance, rising far above the clouds. The emotion I felt, I 
can scarcely describe. Sir Walter Scott’s beautiful work was 
brought to mind, with recollections of border chiefs and those 
deadly feuds which caused so much noble blood to be shed, and 
ultimately brought about that union with England, which for- 
tunately has been so much more to her advantage than to poor 
Erin. We now drove to a small hotel, where a good plain break- 
fast was laid. The steamer which was to convey us up the loch, 
was quietly Jying in front of our hotel, and fifteen minutes were 
allowed us, to partake of the good things before us. Our time 
having expired, we had our luggage conveyed on board, and were 
steaming our way up the loch. The scenery, in many parts, is 
very grand ; mountains rising on all sides, while numerous islands 
are interspersed in various parts of the loch. Numbersof red deer 
were seen quietly grazing, while here and there were to be seena 
hunting box or cottage on the islands, occupied by game keepers. 
Some parts of the loch are very narrow, while others are ten and 
twelve miles broad. We now were approaching Ben Lomond, 
which rises almost perpendicularly from the water to the height of 
some thousand feet. The sides were thickly shaded with pine, 
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with here and there a huge rock protruding. A thick mist hung 
over the top. Had time permitted, I wuuld have liked to clamber 
up its sides, the view to be obtained, fully repaying for the trouble 
and fatigue. Numerous caves were pointed out to us in the rocks, 
one in particular, named after that famous freebooter, Rob Roy, 
where he and his men used nightly to resort. We were also shown 
the spot where he lies buried. Having now arrived at the head 
of the loch, several of our tourists left us, taking the western 
route through the islands. The distance is sixty miles from the 
foot to the head of the loch, and was performed in five hours. 
Our boat now retraced her way to a landing, called Inversnaid, 
where we engaged ponies to convey us across a portion of the 
mountains to the foot of Lock Katrine. The true character of the 
wily Scot was here shown to us. After endeavoring to extort 
double price for the use of their ponies, they espied one of our 
ladies who had a trunk somewhat larger than was altogether 
prudent for travelling over these mountains, for conveying which 
they resolutely demanded twelve shillings. Haviag no other al- 
ternative than to pay or leave it behind, our fair friend was obliged 
to comply with their demand. It was a source of merriment for 
us, at our lady’s expense. Travellers must always expect to pay 
little extras of that kind, and these poor Scots depend solely on 
what they gain in this way, for their support through the winter. 
One of the chief objects of interest on the toute, was the cottage 
in which Helen McGregor was born. A numberof little curiosities 
were shown us. We now reached the Loch Katrine. A small 
hut for the registry of visitors’ names and the sale of pure wiskey 
and-oat cakes, was the only place of accommodation afforded us. 
An eight-oared cutter being ready, we took our seats to be rowed 
to the Trossachs, two miles above the head of the loch. Nothing 
could equal the beauty and sublimity of scenery now around us; 
we were hemmed in by mountains, rising many hundred feet above 
the lake. Few places are so fit for meditation as the bosom of a 
quiet loch. When far away from home, isolated from the busy 
world, then can we gaze on the wonders of nature, and admire 
‘the mighty works of our great Creator. 

Having heard that the echo was repeated many times, on this 
loch, I asked one of our worthy Scots to give‘as a shout. He did 
so, and it was distinctly reéchoed all around us. We were now 
drawing near the famous island, where the lady is so beautifully 
described by Scott, in his poem of the Lady of the Lake, as ap- 
pearing to King James. One of our boatmen gave usa recitation 
from that lay, which was certainly very appropriate to the occasion. 
We landed on this lovely island, formed by nature with all that 
inspires a poet, there plased in a lake, hemmed in on all sidec by 
mountains, while rich shrubs and wild flowers were luxuriantly 
flourishing around; fit home for aerial spirits and spell-bound 
fairies of our imaginations and our dreams. Having again em- 
barked, one of our boatmen sang us Burns’s Highland Mary. The 
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feeling with which this poor Scot sang this beautiful production of 
nature’s poet, the peculiar situation, and the accompaniment of a 
flute, pleased me more than at any other time I ever heard it, 
Having now reached the landing, we had to walk two miles to 
the Stewart’s Inn, at the Trossachs, and fortunately found a good 
dinner, which after our fast and long journey, was a thing to be 
highly appreciated. As this is a favorite route for tourists between 
Glasgow and Edinburgh, the hotel was well filled. We made 
several excursions to the loch and surrounding mountains. M 
time being limited, I was obliged to leave my friends, and posted 
on to Callender on the borders of Sterlingshire. The route was 
very delightful, around mountains, and then through verdant plains, 
with now and then some old feudal castle rising abruptly in front 
of you. The distance was sixteen miles. Intending to stay all 
night, we drove to the McGregor Arms Hotel. Old and antiquated, 
it had once been a baronial hail, belonging to that clan. The 
waiter shewed me into a large room with fine oak roof, richly 
carved. Tapestry hung all round the walls, the windows were 
almost hid with heavy, dingy, crimson drapery, giving the placea 
most gloomy appearance. Not being of « superstitious turn, my 
slumbers were not disturbed by dreams, but | found myself in the 
morning much refreshed. A coach leaving for Sterling, I bade 
farewell to the mountain scenery, and entered a rich corm country, 
Farm houses were’ interspersed along the road, while numbers of 
peasantry were busily employed cutting and binding the wheat, 
The town of Stirling is built on the side of a hill, At the extreme 
point of the rock, is built the castle, which on one side, rises 
almost perpendicularly. The view from the castle is most extensive, 
onaclear day. Edinborough can be plainly seen. The castle is 
used as a military barrack, and was occupied by the 42d High- 
landers. They have upward of 10,000 stand of arms, also a 
variety of curious weapons and pikes, that were taken during the 
struggles of the Pretender. Stirling is an irregularly built town, 
of little interest. ‘The village of Allan, a few miles from Stirling, 
celebrated for a mineral spring, is becoming quite a place of resort. 
The scenery on the Frith of Forth is in some parts very grand, 
I made a very short stay in Stirling, being anxious to receive my 
letters at Edinburgh. : 

A coach running daily, I procured a place, and soon lost sight of 
Stirling. Our coachman pointed out to me the field of Bannock- 
burn; we also had a fine view of the Grampian Hills. In 
four hours, we came in sight of Edinburgh. We entered at 
Princes street, which certainly stands almost unrivaled for its 
regularity and beauty, and drove up to McQueen's Hotel, where I 
passed the night. 

Rising early, I was resolved to make the best of my time, in 
viewing this classic city and strolling towards Carlton Hill, pur- - 
posing to take an early view of the city and county. A column is 
erected to commemorate the victories of Nelson, and having 
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ascended it, one of the finest panoramas I ever beheld, arose 
before me. Leith with its numerous shipping, riding at anchor; 
that masterpiece of skill, Granton pier stretching itself far into 
the sea, Arthur’s seat far above; the Castle and the old town, 
with its brick houses, rising twelve or fourteen stories high, in 
contrast with the magnificent files of buildings in Princes st., and 
noble squares beneath me. Few cities can show such variety of 
aspect as Edinborough. On one portion of Carlton Hill, are 
standing fifteen pillars of pure Doric designed for the support of a 
building for the reception of works of art, similar to the Louvre 
in Paris, but unfortunately, the building could not be finished, 
from want of funds to carry on the work, The columns now stand 
to show the decline of this great city, but add much to the beauty 
of the modern Athens. A fine monument is erected to Barns by 
the corporation of the city. I was much shocked with the de- 
serted appearance of the new town; the regularity and beauty of 
the buildings, the absence of all kinds of bustle in the streets are 
noteable. Numbers of princely mansions are unoccupied and grass 
and weeds are running wild in many of the principal squares. 
The absence of the Scotch aristocracy, residing in London, is the 
chief cause of this. 

Being desirous of going over Holyrood Palace, in the morning, 
I crossed an elegant bridge in Princes st. into the Old Town. High 
street is the principal avenue. Numerous old houses are still 
standing. 1 noticed in front of one, the figure of John Knox. 
Many singularly carved fronts still remain. ‘There are several 
old churches standing in this city. 

Holyrood Palace stands in a low, unhealthy situation, and is 
one of the most gloomy-looking edifices I ever beheld. It has 
more the appearance of a prison than of a palace. Soldiers were 
keeping guard, who allowed me to pass. A female guide then 
conducted me over that part of the palace which was unoccupied 
and alone allowed to be seen by visitors. After passing through 
a number of small rooms, | was usherd into the grand ball-room. 
On each side were hung full length likenesses of the Scottish 
Kings and Queens. The room was so dark as to prevent my 
passing an opinion on the merits of the paintings. The floor was 
highly polished and of finely grained oak. We now were shown 
a suit of rooms, occupied by the ex-king of France, Charles the 
Tenth. The furniture was very antiquated, the walls were 
covered with tapestry. Passing on, I came to a fine room, elegantly 
furnished, and the one in which George the Fourth, when regent, 
held a levee. A fine full length figure of ‘he late prince, in royal 
Stuart costume, painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, is much ad- 
mired, and considered very correct. 

The apartments of Mary, Queen of Scots, remain precisely the 
same as when she occupied them. They consist of a drawing- 
room, bed-room and dressing-room. The bed is fast decaying, as 
also the furniture. The spot in which Rizzio Was so brutally 
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murdered, is still indicated by dark spots on the floor. Our guide 
said that it was impossible to erase them. Whether artificial 
means are not resorted to, to retain the spots, I cannot give au 
opinion. A private stair-case from this spot, leads to the chapel. 
Many writers are very severe in condemning her; whether justly 
or not, it is difficul: to say. 

Its being thought that she was indirectly concerned in the murder 
of Lord: Darnley, may in a measure account for their severity, 
Few woman are to be more pitied, brought up as she was, amid 
the gaiciies and follies of a French court, where the tone of 
morality was so far below that of Scotland. How can we wonder 
at the events that characterize her reign and life?  Ill-treated 
and neglected as she was by Darnley, and he, a man s0 little cal- 
culated to fulfil the part of. a husband to a lady of such refined 
taste, such elegance of manners, such a votary to poetry and 
music, how then can we wonder that after Rizzio’s introduction at 
court and his warm impassioned strains so in sympathy with 
her own feelings, it led, on both sides, to those results of 
which we every day have proofs before us? As a scholar anda 
gentleman, as a musician and a poet, Rizzio was allowed to be 
unsurpassed, while Darnly was cold, reserved and haughty, so 
opposite to the gentleman of the continent. The cruelty with 
which she was treated, her long confinement at various castles, her 
uniform kindness to all her domestics, and her unfortunate end 
must always render her a subject of pity, and cause us to lament 
the prejudices of that age. As she fell a victim to the jealousy 
and revenge of her cousin Elizabeth, her death is a blot upon the 
reign of that Queen, which nothing can eflace. 

I now descended the stairs leading to the chapel, which is quite 
in ruins. Sufficient, however, remains to indicate its former 
beauty. I returned to my hotel in a serious mood; the gloomy 
and dark appearance of the whole place, the thoughts of the suf- 
ferings and death of that unfortunate Queen, all had a depressing 
effect on my mind. How thankful should we be, that such preju- 
dices and cruelties are no longer tolerated ! 
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Works or Grorce WAsHINGTON, with a Life of the Author, By Jared 
Sparks. In 12 vols. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


We have noticed several of these volumes as they have been issued, and we 
are now happy to announce ‘that the work is complete, and that the price of it 
withal is so much reduced from that of the former edition, that it can hardly 
fail to make its way among all classes of the community. While it is to be 
regarded as the most authentic record of those events which are immediately * 
connected with our country’s independence, it may also be viewed as a repository 
of the most grave maxims of political wisdom, and as a most trustworthy guide 
to national prosperity and virtue, It is due to the patriotism of the age as well 
as to the memory of Washington and his illustrious coadjutors in the revolution- 
ary struggle, that special efforts should be made to give to this work the cir- 
culation to which its extraordinary character entitles it. It is not too much to 
say that so long as it is suitably appreciated and cherished, our country’s liber- 
ties will remain secure; for the mind of the nation cannot be in intimate com- 
maunion with the mind of Washington, without having within itself a principle 
of self-preservation. 


PostHumous Works or THomas Cuatmers, D.D. Harper & Brothers. 


It is impossible but that every thing that Dr. Chalmers has written should be 
carefully treasured by his own generation and transmitted by them to posterity. 
His posthumous works we believe will extend to some eight or ten volumes, 
The first three only have yet appeared; and they consist of his observations in 
connection with his private readings of scripture. We have heard it questioned 
whether he ever intended them for publication; but be that as it may, the world 
will be the better for their being published. If there are fewer corruscations 
of genius than in some of his other works, we know of no other in which there 
are more striking demonstrations of an earnest and elevated piety. It is not a 
work of profound criticism, but it illustrates the mind of the Spirit with great 
beauty, richness and power. 


LoirerinGs IN Evrore or SKETCHES OF TRAVEL, &c. By John W. Corson, 
M.D. Harper & Brothers. 


This is the production of a highly intelligent traveller, without the semblance 
of affectation or parade, and with many positive qualities that are fitted to ren- 
der it popular with all classes. The observations in the appendix on European 
charities and medical institutions, form an important part of the work, and con- 
tain much that will be new at least to most American readers. The style is 
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simple and natural, and the book altogether takes a high rank among kindred 
publications. 


THe WANDERINGs AND Fortunes ofr GeRMAN Emicrants. By Frederick 
Gersteker. Translated by David Black, New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


We are not quite sure how much of this book is truth and how much fiction, 
or how the authorship as it is set forth on the title page is to be regarded; but 
be that as it may, it carries with it an air of great probability, and for aught 
we can see, may be true to the letter; or if the author has drawn from fancy 
rather than fact, we have no doubt that he has furnished a fair illustration of 
what actually exists in real life. It is full of interesting incident, and the man 
who can read ten pages of it without wishing to keep on, must have the organs 
of both curiosity and sympathy but very imperfectly developed, 


A Pirertmace To THE Hoty Lanp. By Alphonse de Lamartine. D. Ap. 
pleton & Co, ; 


This book made a great noise in the world when it was first published some 
ten or twelve years ago, and it has recently gathered much additional attraction 
from the unexpected elevation and conspicuity of its author, in connection with 
the latest revolution in France. The work is in itself a somewhat remarkable 
one. It breathes the spirit of poetry and the spirit of religion in beautiful com- 
bination; and both are cherished and quickened by the hallowed associations 
which the author’s “ piigrimage” gathers around him. It is 4 Ja mode Francaise 
throughout ;—it contains a great amount of splendid imagery and beautiful 
thought, and valuable information withal, though by no means free from ex. 
travagance. 


Casar’s CoMMENTARIES ON THE GALLIC WAR. By Rev. J. A. Spencer, 
A.M. D. Appleton & Co. 


We have in this book, besides the text according to the most approved author- 
ities, a sketch of the author’s life, extended notes critical and explanatory, a 
Latin-English Lexicon, and a general index. We can hardly imagine any 
thing in the way of apparatus that a student of Cesar could desire, that is not 
here supplied. The high character of the editor as an accomplished scholar, 
is itself presumptive evidence that the present work is destined to gain an ex- 
tensive circulation and meet with high approval. 


Tue GerMANIcCA AND AGricota or Tacitus; with notes for Colleges. By 
W.S. Tyler, Professor at Amherst College. D. Appleton & Co. 


This work has been before the public long enough to acquire a verdict in its 
favor ; as is evidenced by the fact that the present is a ‘‘ new edition.” More 
than half of the work consist§ of notes, which appear to have been the result of 
profound study and extensive research, The life and character of Tacitus are 
very happily sketched at the beginning. 
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A Fuwrerar Oration Occasionep BY THE DEATH oF THomas Cote, deliv- 
ered before the New York Academy of Design, New York, May 4, 1848. 
By William Cullen Bryant. D. Appleton & Co. 








This is a beautiful tribute to a most estimable man and one of the princes of 
the art. No one could have discharged the sad office more tastefully, grace. 
fully, effectively, than he on whom it devolved. The orator has puinted the 
character of his subject with as much truth and power as his subject ever paint- 
ed the beautiful scenes of nature which employed his pencil. 


PrincipLes oF Zootocy. By Louis Agassiz and Augustus A. Gould. Bos. 
ton: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 


As we do not profess sufficient knowledge of the subject to which this book 
relates, to pronounce upon it either very confidently or very intelligently, we 
chouse simply to report the testimony of one of the most distinguished naturalists 
of the country which we have taken pains to obtain: and that is, that it is the 
most important work on the subject in any language, and that it contains several 
newly discovered facts or principles of which this is the only existing record, 


Human Nature in 1Ts Fourrotp State, By Rev. Thomas Boston. New 
York: R. Carter. 


This work is a sort of condensed body of divinity, It has been for now more 
than a century a standard work in the department to which it belongs. Its 
author was in his day, and has been ever since, a man of might in the ranks of 
orthodox theology. Scarcely any book could be more acceptable than this to 
the great mass of religious readers. 


Tue Putrir Orators oF FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND: Sketches of their 


Character and Specimens of their Eloquence. By Rev. Robert ‘Turnbull. 
R, Carter. 


The title of this book contaius a full description of it: it is only necessary to 
add that the author or the editor bas performed his work with exeellent taste 
and altogether with uncommon skill and ability. We have here specimens of 
both the earlier and later preachers of France and Switzerland accompanied 
with graphic sketches of their lives and an estimate of those qualities in which 
lay the secret of their power. The book is emphatically mulium in parvo. 
It was a happy thought of Mr. Turnbull; and thousands will thank him for it. 


Reicion Teacnine sy Exampre, By Richard W. Dickinson, D.D. R. 
Carter. 


The design of this book is to give utterance to the facts of the Bible for the 
benefit of the world. If the general idea of the work is not new, there is an air 
of originality and freshness in the execution, well fitted to attract and enchain, 
and we may add, reward, the reader’s attention. It is written in a clear and 
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forcible style, is full of vigorous, well digested and weighty thought, and is an 
important contribution to that department of our religious literature that is 

- designed not merely to enlighten the understanding or gratify the taste, but 
especially and chiefly to reach the conscience and the heart. 


Cnroice Works or MatTHEew Henry; with a Biographical Sketch by James 
Hamilton, of London. R. Carter. 


Matthew Henry’s name has long since become a passport to any work whose 
title page is honored to bear it; and though the public taste has undergone 
many changes in respect to religious publications, there is something about the 
works of this old divine that renders them popular every where and at all times, 
The pieces contained in this volume are among the most celebrated to be found 
in all his works; and the subjects to which they relate are of vital interest to 
every true Christian. The biographical sketch is from the pen, and worthy of 
the pen, of one of the most attractive writers of the present day. 


Tue Lire or Ortver Cromwerrt. By J.T. Headley. New York: Baker 
& Scribner. 


There are at least three reasons why this book is destined to meet with a 
rapid and extensive sale. The first is, that its author has acquired by his pre. 
vious productions an almost unbounded popularity, and that whatever comes 
from his pen is sought for with great interest, and devoured with the utmost 
avidity. There is a bewitching grace about his style, which well nigh entrances 
most readers,—the effect of which the sternest criticism may strive in vain to 
neutralize. The second reason is that the subject of the work is one of the 
great subjects of the age; it is one upon which the opinion of the world is in 
the act of undergoing a marvellous change ; through the labors of Carlyle and 
others a new and glorious form has come up in place of the very personification 
of political ambition and religious frenzy. And it is impossible that any thing 
should be written about Cromwell now that is not read, and read extensively. 
The third reason is that the execution is worthy of the subject and the author: 
the work is of course characterized by great beauty and power, and is a vigor- 
ous and manly vindication of the injured name of one of the princes of the race, 
and will no doubt do much to set his character in the right light with posterity. 


Letrers or Jonn Quincy ApAMs To His Son, oN THE BIBLE AND Its 
Teacuines, Auburn: Derby, Miller & Co, 


These letters are so well known, having found their way since the death of 
the lamented writer into many of the newspapers, that it is only necessary to 
say concerning them, that they appear in a beautiful miniature edition—a form 
every way worthy of the lessons of truth and wisdom which they inculcate, 
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A GOSSIPPING LETTER. 


My Dear MApAME PrrovetTTeE: 


I understand you have a large school devoted to the instruction of the rising 
generation, where all the branches of a polite English education are thoroughly 
taught. You will excuse the minute inquiries I have made respecting your 
establishment, when you learn that my two daughters, Blanche and Effie, have 
just arrived at that interesting period of life when the mind expands and assumes 
with pride, all the sterner duties of womanhood. I say stern, because in my 
opinion, woman ‘‘ is born to trouble as the sparks fly upward,” and wherever 
she is placed, there will be a multitude of duties to be performed, which she can 
no more divest herself of than she can of her existence. Acting upon this prin- 
ciple, I have endeavored to give my girls such an education as would enable 
them to meet any emergency which they might be called to encounter. They 
have been taught to bear disappointment, to persevere through great obstacles, 
and to govern their temper; and with all a parent’s pride, I was flattering my- 
self with the hope that when they should become mistresses of families, they 
would show to the world, the benefits derived fiom my oft-repeated lessons. 
In the joy of my heart, I could not help communicating my views to Mr, Light- 
head, an intimate friend of my husband’s, ‘and whose opinion we have always 
looked upon as indispensable in all matters of importance, but to my great mor- 
tification, he begged leave to differ entirely with me, on the subject of the edu- 
cation of females, and even insinuated that I was entirely behind the age both 
in theory and practice. That the idea of placing females on a par with the 
male part of the creation was a species of hallucination equal to the ‘‘ Salem 
witchcraft.” True the thing had been tried faithfully for the last twenty years 
in several cases coming under his own observation, and generally speaking, 
had entirely fuiled. He thought that the simple fact of their being physically 
weaker than men, was proof positive of the inferiority of their mental capacities ; 
and with all due deference to me, he assured me, that no gentleman of this en- 
lightened age would think of consulting his wile upon any subject more abstruse 
than that of selecting the furniture of his house, or the amount of her “ pin 
money.” And for his part, he would prefer a wife who could mend a hole in 
his coat and make good puddings and preserves, to all the numerous sciences 
ending in ology that had ever been taught. He had no idea of having a “‘ blue 
stocking” in his family; if she could only darn stockings it was all he wished. 
And as to languages, it was high treason against the happiness of man, to allow 
them to speak more than one; that their natural facility in that respect, should 
be restrained rather than encouraged, and he was supported in this opinion by 
all wise men from Solomon to the present day. Let any one having planned 
and executed some darling project and just waiting to receive the fruit of his 
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ors, find it suddenly thrown down as visionary and useless, judge of my 7 
ings at this declaration! The builders of the Tower of Babel might symp 
with me when they found their labor was vain, to think that I, who had my 
daughters thoroughly instructed in Greek and Latin and who expected, 
another Cornelia, to show them to the world as my brightest jewels, was to 
this all aside, and begin their education anew! At least this was the 
of the sage Mr. Lighthead; and as my husband looks upon him as the o 
of the family, of course I must acquiesce in his views; for you know my d 
Madame P. it will never do for a wife to look through any but her hush 
spectacles: and if he is near sighted, she must be near sighted too, else 
could ** the twain be one flesh?” So after much cogitating of the matter, we 
decided to send the gentle Blanche and sprightly Effie to a confectioner 
near by, to take lessons in the important art of making ‘‘ bonbons, Charlot 
Russe, sugar almonds, and preserves.” I then employed a professed cook 
come three times a week to the house to teach them to roast, bake, carve, ete, ; 
also to make puddings, pastry and cake. As to the darning and mending il 
feel fully competent to teach that myself. So that now I can safely say " 
are thoroughly educated, according to the most approved method of the pre 
tume. And Mr. Lighthead expresses his approbation of their improvement, by. 
calling upon us two or three times a week to take dinner and pass his judgment | 
on their ‘‘ savoir faire.” Now, my dear madam, as I never like to do things _ 
by halves, I feel anxious to send my daughters to your school by way of finish, — 
before the gentlemen flock in crowds to mfy house to turn their heads; and feel 
ing that, as I have taken the pains to give them a double education, I have he. 
first claim on their society. So if you will allow them to learn a few tunes and) 
sing a few songs, embroider in worsted, knit purses, and such other fancy : 
as you may deem necessary, I shall feel that my task is completed and ¢ ; 
you my most grateful thanks for assisting me in obtaining the approbation 
Mr. Lighthead, that oracle of the nineteenth century. 


a 
* 


: 
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Allow me to remain, 
Yours very truly, 
DIANA VERNON, 








